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Economic Danger Flags Up, 
Output, Income, Jobs Drop 


Marion B. Folsom 
Welfare Secretary 


The convention will open Dec. 


Alfred M. Gruenther 
President, American Red Cross 


: John S. Gleason 
National Legion-Commander 


List of Convention 


Speakers Named 


Four major speakers at the second constitutional convention of the 
AFL-CIO were announced by Pres. George Meany. 


5 in Atlantic City, N. J., and is 


scheduled to remain in session through Dec. 13. 
Meany.said the following would be the major invited speakers: 


Sec. of Health, Education & 
| Welfare Marion B. Folsom, 


Pres. Alfred M. Gruenther of the 
American Red Cross. 


John S. Gleason, Jr., national 
commander of the American Le- 

| gion. 

Convention headquarters will be 
in the Ambassador Hotel. The busi- 
hess sessions will be held in the ball- 
room of the vast Convention Hall. 

The first two days, Dec. 5 and 6, 
will be devoted largely to speakers, 


Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell.® 


vention concentrated in the final 
week. : 

Prior to the maim convention 
there will be conventions of four 
AFL-CIO departments as well as 
the conclave of the Intl. Labor 
Press Association. The schedules 
of these conventions follows: 

Building & Construction Trades 
'Dept., Shelburne Hotel, Dec. 2-4. 

Metal Trades Dept., Hotel Tray- 
more, Dec. 2-4. 

Union Label & Service Trades 
Dept., Ambassador Hotel, Dec. 3-4. 

Maritime Trades Dept.. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Dec. 3-4. 

Intl. Labor Press Association, 


with the extensive work of the con- 


Ambassador Hotel, Dec. 2-4. 


Cross’ Stand Hit: 


board. 


|Faction in Bakers 
Fights for AFL-CIO 
All-out efforts by rank and file members and local unions to keep 

the Bakery Workers in the AFL-CIO was urged by the Committee to 


Preserve Integrity, a minority group on the union’s general executive 


The committee’s call was sounded after the summary suspension 


CIO Pres. George Meany when the 
Nov. 15 deadline: for clean-up ac- 
tion passed with the union defying 
a mandate from the federation’s 


_ | Executive Council. 


BCWIU Pres. James G. Cross 
complained that the suspension, on 
grounds of corruption influences, 
was “illegal” and added when asked 
about the possibility of expulsion: 

“I think we can get along without 
the AFL-CIO, but I'don’t want to.” 

' Conway Spokesman 

BCWIU Vice Pres. Daniel E. 
Conway, spokesman for the integ- 
rity committee, asserted that 55 un- 
ion officials supported a resolution 
calling -on the general executive 
board to “immediately reverse and 
repudiate their former actions and 
to effectuate compliance with the 
AFL-CIO.” 

The move has the endorsement 
of 150 of the union’s 292 locals, 
Conway said. Cross alone, the 
resolution charged, “is bent upon 
dividing our union and causing 
brother to fight brother out of a 
selfish desire to save the job he 
has disgraced.” 

The “misdeeds and violations” 
by Cross and a majority on the ex- 
ecutive board, the resolution con- 
tinued, “knowingly and deliberately 
caused the suspension of our union 
from the AFL-CIO and- brought 
our union great shame and ridi- 
re "Ne 

Unless the board’s stand is re- 
versed, the committee said, “(it will) 
bring about our expulsion from the 
AFL-CIO and a forced and un- 
wanted alliance with known rack- 
eteers_and other underworld ele- 
ments.” 

Meany declared the Bakers’ 
board decision “constitutes failure 
and refusal to comply with the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s decision.” 

“Therefore, in accordance with 
the action of the AFL-CIO Execu- 


fectionery Workers Intl. Union 
stands suspended from the AFL- 
CIO,” he said. 

Given a Hearing 


The union on Oct. 25 was given 
a hearing by the council and or- 
dered to eliminate corrupt influ- 
ences from the union. Spelled out 
in detail, the council ordered the 
union to reinstate suspended Sec.- 
Treas. Curtis Sims and to call a 
special convention at which officers 
named as corrupt by the Ethical 


° (Continued on Page 12). 


of the Bakery Workers by AFL-‘ 


UTW Told 
To Oust . 


Counsel 


The immediate ouster of Jo- 
seph Jacobs as general counsel of 
the United Textile Workers was 
demanded by Peter M. McGavin, 
monitor of the union under ap- 
pointment of AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany. 

McGavin informed Francis M. 
Schaufenbil, acting president and 
secretary-treasurer of the UTW, 
that the union must “immediately 
sever all relationships” with Jacobs 
“due to his close association with the 
former officers of the UTW.” 

Jacobs was formerly the union’s 
southern director and resigned that 
post at the same time UTW Pres. 
Anthony Valente and Sec.-Tres. 
Lloyd Klenert relinquished their 
posts in the wake of findings of 
corrupt use of union funds by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council and a 
Senate investigating group. Jacobs, 
hewever, retained his job as general 
counsel. 

McGavin warned that ~Jacobs 
now “is no. longer to act as general 
counsel in this capacity nor be 
associated with the UTW in any 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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To Set Hou 


* Numerous violations of basic 


set up to end exploitation of Puerto 
Ricans and other minorities in the 


tive Council, the Bakery and Con-} New York City area. 


Meany demanded in a letter to 
IJWU officers immediate action to 
set the union’s house in order, 
warning that a report of progress 
must be forthcoming before a 
meeting of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Committee Nov. 25. 

Failing this, Meany said he would 
decide whether the IJWU matter 
should be referred to the Ethical 
Practices Committee for processing 
under the AFL-CIO constitution. 


Meany stressed. the “utmost 
urgency” of the situation in his 


Meany Asks 
Action on 
Downturn 


By Gervase N. Love 


Four Federal Reserve System 
banks, heeding at last the warn- 
ing signs of an economy heading 
for trouble, took action to ease 
the Eisenhower Administration’s 
tight money policy by loosening 
the wraps on credit. 

The warning signs included a 
drop in industrial production in 
October to the lowest level in 
more than two years, and a drop 
in the annual rate of personal in- 
come for two successive months 
accompanied by a further decline 
in industrial employment. 

The FRS banks in New York, 
Richmond, Atlanta and St. Louis 
cut the discount rate from 3.5 to 
3 percent, the first decrease since 
the rate started its upward climb 
with a boost from 1.5 to 1.75 per- 
cent in April 1955. 


Warnings From Labor 

Six times since then, despite fre- 
quent warnings from labor that the 
country was flirting with economic 
difficulties, the rate has been boost- 
ed in what the Administration de- 
scribed as part of its anti-inflation 
program. The final hike, from 3 
to 3.5 percent, was ordered only 
last August. 

Meantime, in an editorial in the 
American Federationist, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany ticked off the 
ominous signs that show the econ- 
omy is slowing down and said they 
are intensified by Russia’s new 
scientific advances. 

“The basic unresolved ques- 
tion of matching America’s con- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Jewelry Union Warned 


se in Order 


trade union practices and ethics 


were charged to the Intl. Jewelry Workers Union by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany based on 53 complaints by an AFL-CIO committee 


letter to ISWU Pres. Joseph Morris 
and Sec.-Treas. Hyman Powell. 
The AFL-CIO head took the ac- 
tion following meetings. with the 
New York City commiittee to end 
exploitation of Puerto Ricans and 
other minority workers which was 
established by the Central Trades 
and Labor Council and the Indus- 
trial Union Council in the metro- 
politan area. CTLC Sec.-Treas, 
James C. Quinn and IUC Sec.- 
Treas. Morris Iueshewitz head the 
committee with Eugene P. Moats, 
assistant to Meany, as liaison with 
the AFL-CIO headquarters. 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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: AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1957 


Not Much mp 


Jobless Compensation 
Seen Losing Ground 


Unemployment compensation benefits have “slipped backwards” 
during the last two years in 28 states which have 58 percent of the 
covered workers, a study by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security 


has disclosed. 

“This means,” sical Nelson 
H. Cruikshank, director of the de- 
partment, “that in a majority of the 
states the maximum benefit levels 
today are a smaller proportion of 
the state’s average weekly wage in 
covered employment than they were 
two years ago.” 

Federal Action Needed 

Cruikshank pointed out that this 

retrogression came while all state 


legislatures had a chance to consid-| 


er unemployment compensation leg- 
islation and during a period of in- 
creasing unemployment. As of the 
end of October, the number of in- 
sured unemployed was 40 percent 
above a year ago. 
' “This situation,” he declared, 
“underscores the long - standing 
position of the AFL-CIO that 
federal action that will set mini- 
mum standards is necessary if 
benefit levels are to be restored 
to those with which we started 
‘in 1939.” 


_ Deterioration of unemployment 
compensation benefits in terms of 
what they mean to unemployed 
workers has continued steadily al- 
though Pres. Eisenhower has peri- 
Odically, since 1954, called upon 
the states to raise their maximum 
benefits so that the great majority 
‘of covered workers would receive 
payments equal & to one-half of their 
wages. 

This was interpreted as meaning 
that states should set their maxi- 
mums at 60 to 6674 percent of the 
state’s average weekly wage, which 
includes a high proportion of earn- 
ings of low-wage workers excluded 

“from covered employment. 

Payments at Standstill 

The President has also urged the 
states to provide a uniform dura- 
tion of 26 weeks for benefits and 
to enact provisions for temporary 
disability benefits. 

- “The average payment as a per- 
centage of average weekly wages 
has not moved upward from 33 per- 
cent in the last three years,” Cruik- 
shank said. 

He added that only eight out 
of 51 states and territories now 
provide uniform duration of ben- 
efits for 26 weeks and that no 
states have added temporary dis- 


ability benefits since the original 
California, Rhode Island, New 
York and New Jersey programs. 

Raymond Munts, assistant direc- 
tor of the department, pointed out 
that no state has yet fixed its maxi- 
mum benefit at 60 percent of its 
average weekly wage and only six 
states have a maximum of 50 per- 
cent or over. 

“There were -seven such states 
two years ago,” he added. 

Since most state legislatures will 
not meet again until 1959, Munts 
predicted that the situation will 
deteriorate still further before any- 
thing can be done about it. 


Increases Discounted 

The department’s analysis showed 
that of the 22 states which acted 
on unemployment benefits this 
year, less than a dozen made any 
substantial gains. Ten states in- 
creased their maximum by $2 to $4 
and ten others by $5 to $10. Wyo- 
ming, where the greatest progress 
was made, adopted a flexible maxi- 
mum expressed as 55 percent of the 


state’s average weekly wage, bring-| 


ing an increase this year of $11. 

Cruikshank discounted the sig- 
nificance of most of the dollar in- 
creases in benefits, pointing out 
that, in terms of rising prices, they 
are largely wiped out insofar as 
their effect upon aiding the status 
of the-unemployed is concerned. 

“We believe that benefits . are 
threatened by the current inflation,” 
he said. “Dollar gains have little 
significance for the most part as 
they have failed to keep pace with 
the rising prices and wages.” 


The only substantial gains in un-| 


employment compensation in re- 
cent years, Cruikshank pointed out, 
have been in regard to coverage. 
“About 4 million more people 
have been covered due directly ‘ 
to changes in covered positions 
—and most of these were by fed- 
eral legislative action, not dué to 
state action,” he pointed out. 
“The Eisenhower position of 
‘let the states do it’ is clearly re- 
futed here. If federal action to 
establish minimum standards for 
eligibility, benefit levels, duration, 
and financing were adopted, we 
would be more certain of genu- 
ine, rather than illusory, gains.” 
Cruikshank said. that the latest 
seasonally adjusted figures on un- 
employment show that 4.6 percent 
of the labor force is now upem- 
ployed, and that economic experts 
are currently predicting that unem- 
ployment will rise to an average of 


(Continued from Page 1) 
suming power with her produc- 
tive ability must be met,” he 
wrote. . 

_ “America ‘needs confidence in 
the days ahead. But confidence 
cannot be achieved by empty 
words. We need actions—ac- 
tions which prove the Adminis- 
tration understands the problem 
of national defense and is aware 
of the economic climate. We 
can’t wait for an economic bust.” 

The discount rate is the interest 
rate commercial banks pay FRS 
banks on the money they borrow 
to loan their customers. When the 
rate is low, the commercial banks 
are inclined to borrow more freely 
and thus make credit available to 
their clients. 

All interest rates often follow the 
pattern set by the FRS discount 
rate. When interest rates generally 
are at a low level, increased de- 
mands for credit may spark an up- 
swing in business and employment. 
The last time the discount rate 
was lowered was in April 1954. A 
change in‘the rate by one group of 
FRS banks is usually followed by 
the others, though there may be a 
lag. 

Dominant Factor 
A spokesman for the FRS board 
of governors said the new lower 
rate is “recognition that inflation, 
at least temporarily, has ceased to 
be the dominant factor on the econ- 
omy.” 
Behind the reduction lies the fact 
that some interest rates have tipped 
downward in recent weeks. This 
in turn reflected a decline in the de- 
mand for credit: at a time when 
there normally is an_ increase. 
Loans to business by commercial 
banks in the larger cities have 
dropped by $800 million to $31.3 
billion since the middle of the year. 
During the comparable period, of 
1956 they increased by more than 
$1.2 billion. 

The day after it acted, the FRS 
made public. a statistical report 
which indicated that the Sag in 
the economy may be deeper than 
Administration experts calcu- 
lated. 

The report showed that the coun- 
try’s total industrial production— 
an area of the economy where 


| was tied up by a strike in July 1956. 


ployment — fell in October to its 
lowest level since the steel industry 


The October index reading was 
142. This was two points less than 
September’s 144, a: level around 
which it had remained since March. 
The index usually rises in October. 
This year, it was one point below 
the October 1955 figure. 

The decline was confined to the 
durable goods industries, the report 
showed, with lower production in 
steel, construction materials, indus- 
trial equipment, television, furni- 
ture and autos. It noted that em- 
ployment schedules in the auto in- 
dustry for November indicated a 
“marked recovery.” 

The production of non-durable 
goods remained at close to record 
levels, the report showed. 

Personal Income Off 

Other signs of a declining econ- 
omy which the AFL-CIO and oth- 
ers have been citing for months, 
and which Meany listed in his 
American Federationist editorial, 
include continued rising prices and 
a slip in purchasing power; unem- 
ployment, growing both geographi- 
cally and by industries; a leveling 
off in business spending for new 
plant and equipment; continued low 
level of housing starts; a decline in 
exports, and a drop in manufactur- 
ers’ unfilled orders. 

A few days after the FRS pro- 


Economic Danger F lags Up; 
Output, Income, Jobs Drop 


duction report, the Commerce 
Dept. announced that personal 
income declined in October for 
the second straight’ month, the 
first time it has dropped for two 
successive months since late in 
1953 and early in 1954, 

The annual rate, adjusted sea- 
sonally, was $345.6 billion, $1 bik 
lion lower than in September. ‘That 
month, in turn, was $200 million 
under the August peak of $346.8 
billion. 

The decline was concentrated 
principally in factory payrolls, 
Wage rates held up, but employ- 
ment went down and so did hours, 
Income from wages and salaries 
was off by $1.4 billion in the so- 
called producing industries — fac- 
tories, farming, construction and 
mining—and. another $200 million 
in trade, transportation, communi- 
cations and utilities. 

However, the rate of dividend 
and interest payments continued to 
go up—by $100 million in October 
to a new record annual rate of 
$3.17 billion. 

A sign of hope emerged in the 
joint outlook for construction in 
1958 prepared by the Labor and 
Commerce Depts. 

They estimated a 5 nt in- 
crease to $49.6 billion in outlays 
for new construction next year, 
with the physical volume exceeded 
only in 1955. 


knocked Gov. Goodwin J. Kni 


California Labor Hits 
Dump Knight Move 


Los Angeles—A substantial tide of opposition is building up 
against Republican Sen. William F. Knowland’s bid for the governor- 
ship of California following hor Pres. Nixon’s power play that 


(R) out of the race. 

Influential Republican conserva- 
tives and widely known state. labor 
leaders have denounced the maneu- 
vers that forced Knight to abandon 
his desire for nomination and re- 
election as governor and to run, in- 
stead, for the Senate seat Knowland 
is vacating next year. 

A respected GOP elder states- 
man, Joseph Scott, publicly criti- 
cized Knowland’s part in the anti- 
Knight operation as “reprehensible” 
and said the machinations “couldn’t 


there has been a steady drop in em- 


4 


4.8 million for 1958. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN AWARD for 1957 was presented to Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill.), at left, by Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky, Hillman’s suc- 
cessor as head of the Clothing Workers, at a recent luncheon in 


Chicago. The award is presented each year for meritorious public 
service. 


"| have happened” with his “direct or 
indirect” approval. 

Scott, 80-year-old lawyer who 
nominated Herbert Hoover for 
the presidency back in 1928, flat- 
ly repudiated Knowland’s dis- . 
avowal of any part in Knight’s 
withdrawal from the gubernato- 
rial race. 

Knight for months charged 
Knowland with presidential ambi- 
tions and disclosed that several 
Knowland supporters had asked 
him to get out of the senator’s way 
in return for “vigorous and deci- 
sive” support for the Senate seat. 
State AFL political forces, meet- 
ing in San Francisco, charged that 
Knight’s “cold-blooded, sinister liq- 
uidation” from the gubernatorial 
race was the result of “arrogant 
anti-social manipulations of the 
Knowland-Chandler machine.” 

‘The state AFL’s League for 
Political Education named the 
senator and the Chandler family, 
publishers of the notoriously > 
open-shop Los Angeles Times, as 

GOP bosses who had marked 
Knight “for extermination be- 
cause of his progressive record” 
as governor and had turned the 
Republican organization into an 
“open campaign vehicle for the 
destruction of labor.” 

Recognizing that Knowland’s en- 
dorsement of state “right-to-work” 
legislation was a threat to union 
security contracts, the league sched- 
uled a statewide ‘political conference 
next January for all affiliates and a 
political pre-primary endorsement 
convention for next April. 

C. J. Haggerty, seécretary-treas- 
urer of the California Federation of 
Labor, also denounced Knowland’s 
“seven - principle” proposals for 
Taft-Hartley Act amehdments. 

“We are most anxious to see 
the exact language of his pro- 
posed Taft-Hartley amendments. 
An arrogant political boss is. 
hardly the man to trust with 
grave legislation,” Haggerty add- 
ed. 
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Santa Fe Agrees 


To Union 


Chicago—Fifteen non-operating rail unions have won a signal 
victory in their seven-year fight for a union wind on the Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe railroad. 


Settlement of the issue involving 42,000 workers came three days 
before the deadline set for a system-wide strike. 


Shop 


The union shop 


question was the only one under® 
negotiation. , 

Pres. George E. Leighty of the 
Railroad Telegraphers, chief ne- 
gotiator for the 15 unions, called 
the settlement “a complete vic- 
tory for the organization” since it 
provides for a union shop and in- 
cludes no reference to the use of 
union funds for political .pur- 
poses, a “gimmick” introduced 
by the road_several months ago. 

The Santa Fe agreement on the 
union shop is similar to that signed 
as long as five years ago with other 
major railroads. 

Involved in the settlement are 
the Machinists, Boilermakers & 
Blacksmiths, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Railway Carmen, Fire- 
men & Oilers, Railway Clerks, 
Maintenance of Way Employes, 
Railroad Telegraphers, Railroad 
Signalmen, Train Dispatchers, Rail- 
road Yardmasters, Hotel & Restau- 
rant Employes (for dining car em- 
ployes), and Marine Engineers and 
Masters, Mates & Pilots (for em- 
ployes of Santa Fe marine equip- 
ment). 

The agreement was announced 
by Francis A. O’Neill, Jr., chairman 
of the national (railway) mediation 
board, after long conferences which 
ended at 2 a. m. 

All present and new employes 
of the railroad, the agreement 
provides, will be required to pay 
dues, fees and assessments to the 
unions even though they do not 
wish to accept full membership. 


Forum Will 
Study Trends 
In Industry 


A special AFL-CIO conference 
on trends in industrial developments 
and their impact on trade unions 
and collective bargaining will be 
held in Washington Jan. 16 on the 
general theme “The Changing 
Character of American Industry.” 

Three developments will be given 
special consideration, AFL-C1O 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
said: 

The movement of industry to 
new sites for sound economic rea- 
sons or because of special induce- 
ments offered them to move. 

Employment growth in the serv- 
icing industries and in technical 
and white collar occupations, 
rather than among workers in di- 
rect production. 

The increasing number of wom- 
en in the labor force, particularly 
women 35 years or older. 

Speaking as chairman of the 
AFL-CIO. Research Committee, 
Schnitzler said that although unions 
are generally aware of these prob- 
lems, “there has been no forum at 
which union officials could discuss 
these basic changes and the impact 
they are likely to have on organized 


labor. , 


“As headquarters for the Ameri- 
can labor movement, the AFL- 
CIO has a special responsibility for 
heightening awareness of unions to 
these trends and for provoking 
union discussion of possible changes 
in policies that might be required 
to meet them. 

Speakers at the conference will 
include Commissioner Ewan Clague 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Labor Dept.; Prof. Walter Isard of 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
Prof. Victor Fuchs of Columbia 
University. . 


The strike call was issued “only 
as a last resort,” Leighty said. 
“All the procedures of the Rail- 
way Labor Act were exhausted 
—and then some.” 

The Santa Fe was the last ma- 
jor holdout among the nation’s big 
carriers against the union shop for 
its non-operating, that is off-train, 
employes. Most of the eastern 
roads signed in 1952 but the Santa 
Fe engaged in long, expensive liti- 
gation which went to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 


Textile Union 
Ordered to 


Fire Jacobs 
(Continued from Page~1) 


other capacity.” Schaufenbil was 
directed to report on Jacob > “im- 
mediate removal.” 


The UTW faces suspension or 


expulsion from the AFL-CIO as 
the result of the charges made 
against its administration. To avert 
the threat, the union agreed to ac- 
cept appointment of a monitor, to 
call a special convention at which 
a new slate of officers would be 
elected and to institute a number 
of reforms. 

Among these is appolaiment of 
a new firm of certified public ac- 
countants who are now engaged in 
a complete audit of the UTW 
books. McGavin requested that 
Schaufenbil, the executive board 
and the entire UTW staff give “100 
percent cooperation” to the atiditors 
and added that he and officials of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Accounting 
would be kept “fully advised during 
the audit of the books.” 

Schaufenbil has named Roy 
Whitmire of West Asheville, N. C., 
and Everett Dean of Johnson City, 
Tenn., as southern co-directors. 


Gorman Named Trustee 
Of Roosevelt University 


Chicago—Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. 
Gorman of the Meat Cutters has 
been elected to a three-year term 
on the board of trustees of Roos. 
velt University here. 


Jury Rules Strike 
Aid Non-Taxable . 


Milwaukee—A federal 

court jury has overturned an 
Internal Revenue Dept. ruling 
that strike assistance given by 
the Auto Workers to Kohler 
strikers were gifts and there- 
for taxable. 
. The jury said that Allen 
Kaiser, a striker, was entitled 
to a refund of $108, the 
amount he paid under protest 
on the aid given him in 1954 
totaling $565. The Justice 
Dept. will appeal the decision 
to a higher court. 

UAW Sec.- Treas. Emil 
Mazey said the amount of 
tax money involved in the 
Kohler strike might reach 
$500,000 if the former posi- 
tion of the Internal Revenue 
Dept. is upheld. If the jury 
decision stands, he added 
Kohler strikers will benefit by 
that amount and an impor- 
tant precedent for all labor 

‘will have been established. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS of AFL-CIO unions are seen at their regular meeting in Washington 
as one of the participants makes a point during the discussion on one of a series of reports. Presiding 
is Sec.-Treas. William Pachler of the Utility Workers, chairman of the group. AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F, Schnitzler, who spoke,:is seated at his right.. 


Treasurers 
Discuss New 
J. S. Forms 


The coming AFL-CIO conven- 
tion wil] determine whether or not 
the labor movement “has dedicated 
itself to clean, honest, decent trade 
unionism,” AFL-CIO Sec. - Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler told the AFL- 
Clo secretary - treasurers at their 

regular meeting here. 

Schnitzler discussed corruption 
in the labor movement and its ef- 
fect on trade unionism, both inter- 
nally and in Congress. 

“The more you think about it,” 
he said, “it becomes a matter of the 
difference between good and evil. 
The convention is important be- 
cause it will decide if the labor 
movement is going to be on a firm 
basis. It narrows down to this: are 
you for the forces of right, or for 
the forces of corruption?” 

One day of the two-day meeting 
was taken up with discussion of the 
new forms the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Labor Dept. are 
using to obtain financial informa- 
tion from both local and interna- 
tional unions. 

Discussion revealed a wide range 
of interpretations and instructions 
obtained from IRS regional offices, 
varying in different parts of the 
country and sometimes within the 
same region. In an effort to bring 
some sort of consistency out of the 
confusion, a committee headed by 
Schnitzler was named to confer 
with top officials in the IRS and the 
Labor Dept. 

Speakers included AFL-CIO 
(General Counsel J. Albert Woll, 
his associate, Robert Mayer and 
AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew 
J. Biemiller. 


Rep. Kelley, Friend 
Of Labor, Is Dead 


Rep. Augustine B. Kelley (D- 
Pa.), an employer who was a 
long-time friend of trade unions, 
died of a kidney ailment following 
a fall while he was convalescing 
from a serious operation in Sep- 
tember. He was 74 and was serv- 
ing his ninth term from West- 
moreland county, near Pittsburgh. 

Kelley, second ranking Demo- 
crat on the House Labor Commit- 
tee, led the fight for a $1.5 billion 
federal aid-to-schools program at 
the last session, and served on the 
Joint Economics Committee. While 
in Congress, he was a delegate or 
advisor at five Intl. Labor Organ- 
ization conferences. He was. the 
president of a coal company. 

His death puts Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.) second 
in ranking to Chairman Graham 
A. ‘Barden (D-N. C.) among 
Democrats on the Labor Com- 
mittee. It leaves three House seats 
vacant, all caused by recent deaths, 
and puts the lineup at 231 Demo- 


crats and 201 Republicans. 


‘peak of the Christmas shopping sea- 


CIO Pres. George Meany to try to 


Clerks’ Bedrock Offer 
Given to Monty Ward 


Chicago—Negotiations between the Retail Clerks and Montgom- 
ery Ward have recessed until Nov 25, following three days of talks 
with the help of two AFL-CIO vice presidents appointed by AFL- 


head off a nationwide strike at the 


son. - 

Negotiators for the union said 
that at the latest session, the 30- 
odd issues originally presented by 
the union when the talks opened 
last July 30 had been reduced to 
five “bedrock” demands. The ne- 
gotiations were then suspended to 
give the company an opportunity 
to consider the new union pro- 
posals. 

The “final offer” of the union 
asks (1) a 10-cent hourly wage in- 
crease across the board, a com- 
promise from its original demand 
for 20 cents, (2) an across-the-board 
increase of one-half percent in the 
rate of commissions, (3) a uniform 
40-hour, five-day week, (4) over- 
time pay at one and one-half the 
regular rate after 40 hours or on 
the sixth day, and (5) a union secu- 
rity clause providing for a modified 
union shop, or the agency shop in 
states having “right-to-work” laws. 

Meany assigned Pres. James B. 
Carey of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers and Sec. Joseph 
D. Keenan of the Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers to sit in on 
the negotiations on behalf of the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council after 
13 previous bargaining sessions had 
proven fruitless. 

Before that action, RCIA Pres. 
James A. Suffridge charged that 
the firm had “failed to bargain with 
us in good faith.” He said its of- 
fers amounted to “a complete re- 
jection of any improvement in the 
conditions of the workers we rep- 
resent.” / 

Last July the Teamsters union 
won wage increases of 5 to 24 cents 
an hour from the company with 
relatively little difficulty. The ne- 


sters was headed by James R. Hof- 
fa, whose recent election to the 
presidency of his union is currently 
being challenged in the courts. 


Tobacco Union 
Wins Raises 
For 21,000 


Substantial wage adjustments for 
approximately 21,000 Tobacco 
Workers are provided in new agree- 
ments between the union and the 
American Tobacco Co., Philip 
Morris and Liggett & Myers. 

All companies granted an in- 
crease of 8 cents an hour this year, 
and American, which signed a two- 
year contract, also agreed to an 
additional 7 cents next year. 

The new agreements, which cover 
plants in four states, increase sick 
benefits from $26 to $30 a week 
for 20 weeks and make improve- 
ments in holiday and vacation 
clauses. The companies also agreed 
to make up the difference between 
jury pay and actual pay of workers 
called to jury duty. 

In addition, the union won sev- 
eral improvements in working con- 
ditions. 


The new gains at one of the 
companies came on top of a profit- 
sharing plan which has paid some 
workers as high as $240 a year. 

“All of the above companies, 
along with Brown & Williamson, 
P. Lorillard and others, have- been 
union for years,” Tobacco Workers 
Sec.-Treas. R. J. Petree said. 
“Whatever your taste in cigarettes, 
pipe, chewing or any other tobacco 
product, you can find it among 
these companies’ union-made-. prod- 


gotiating committee for the Team- 


ucts.” 


Van Arsdale President 
Of N:. Y. Labor Council 


New York—Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., business manager of Local 3, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and a leader in the fight 
against exploitation of Puerto Rican workers here, has been elected 


president of the Central Trades 


and Labor Council of Greater 
New York. 


He succeeds Martin T. Lacey, 
former president of Teamsters 
Joint Council 16, who died recent- 
ly. His selection as head of the 
750,000-member body was made 
at a special meeting of the council 
executive board and was announced 
at a joint meeting of the AFL and 
CIO city councils called as a 
memorial to Lacey. 


‘Van Arsdale received the con- 


gratulations' of AFL-CIO Pres. 


George Meany, who made it known 
he regarded the choice as an aid 
in the fight against corruption. 
The new president of the cen- 
tral council has been business man- 
ager of his own local, which has 
30,000 members, for 23 years. It 
is regarded as a model of clean 
unionism with an active concern 
for community interests and the 
welfare of its members both dur- 
ing and outside their working 
hours. Visiting union delegations 
from~- other countries are regular 


callers. 
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Lesson from New Jersey 


4 epee are lessons to be drawn from the recent New Jersey elec- 
tion that unions facing attack in the political field should take 
to heart. The principal one is that reactionary campaigners cannot 
knock down and step on a self-respecting labor movement with the 
energy to fight back. 


State Sen. Malcolm Forbes, Republican candidate for governor, 
claimed to be a “modern Eisenhower Republican,” but he gave the 
notion only lip service. Big-shot GOP campaigners who entered 
the state joined him in directing a fierce fire at union leaders sup- 
porting the Democratic candidate for re-election, Gov. Robert 
Meyner. 


Vice Pres. Nixon toured the state seeking to exploit the Mc- 
Clellan committee hearings by talking vaguely about “racketeers” 
—although he never precisely said that the Jersey pro-Meyner 
leaders were among the “racketeers.” Bernard M. Shanley, then~ 

. Pres. Eisenhower’s appointments secretary, ran around talking 
about Meyner’s “radical” supporters. 


All three of the chief GOP campaigners—Forbes himself, Nixon, 
Shanley—played for the Negro vote, claiming all progress in civil 
rights for the Eisenhower Republicans and trying to hang Meyner 
and his aides by blaming them for the disgraceful Gov. Orville 
Faubus of Arkansas. 

Instead of curling up under this protracted and intense assault, 
most leaders of New Jersey labor recognized they were faced with 
what amounted to a campaign of blackmail—an effort to drive them 
out of the political field. 

At the peak of the campaign they saw Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.), a member of the McClellan committee, demand that 
this congressional unit “send investigators” into the state to check 
on what they were doing. The election was purely a state affair, 
which no congressional group has a right to “investigate,” but this 
did not prevent Goldwater, who claims devotion to “states’ rights,” 
from seeking to terrorize them. 

New Jersey labor, to its credit, rejected totally the attempt to 
frighten unions. Leaders accepted the Forbes-Nixon-Shanley-Gold- 
water operation as a challenge to be met and mastered. They 
answered the campaign oratory about Faubus by talking about their 
own record on civil rights. 

They redoubled their expenditures of energy and manpower. 
They rallied more and more people to work before the election and 
on election day to get labor’s story told to the voters and to get the 
voters to the polls. 

The result was a smashing victory for Meyner—and an even 
more satisfying vindication of the effectiveness of labor forces 
when they insist on asserting their normal citizen’s rights to par- 
ticipate fully, no matter what the opposition, in the political proc-* 
esses of our democracy. 
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Growing Rapidl 
rowing Kapidly, 
. (The following discussion of automation by Pres. 
James A. Suffridge of the Retail Clerks is ex- 


cerpted from a statement made before the Joint 
Economic Committee.) 


Too often, the vision of automation is one relating 
only to the manufacturing end of our economic or- 
der. Few people seem aware of the fact that the 
extension of the new technological revolution into 
retailing and distribution has already been widespread 
and that its consequences promise to create a situa- 
tion with which we must be gravely concerned. 

The problem we are faced with is simply that of 
the possibility of a practical fully automatic food 
store using a combination of electronic equipment 
and conveyor belts and virtually doing away with 
human labor. 

In one such proposed store the customer is to be 
provided with a large metal key which he then inserts 
into a special slot in a display case. Food items, 
behind glass, will be designated by letters and num- 
bers. And as the customer makes his choice, the 
amount of each item will be recorded electronically 
and totaled in a completely automatic way. 


The customer would present his key to the check 
out clerk. The purchase would be automatically 
brought forward on a conveyor belt already packed 
into a carton. It is said that 60 items from a total 
selection of 154 items could be assembled in about 
30 seconds. Should a customer forget some item, 
he would be able to purchase it without returning 
to the shelves by telling the clerk who would then 
push a button to bring the desired item forward to 
the check-out counter. In fact, a system of this 
kind was displayed in November 1956 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 


The Independent Grocers Alliance estimates that 
the use of automated stores would reduce shopping 
time up to 85 percent and, of course, would result in 
drastic cuts in personnel. 


What Happens to Human Labor? | 


And there, I think, is the heart of the matter. In 
our estimation, we are faced with a problem wherein 
the immediate prospect is the destruction of job op- 
portunities without necessarily providing others in 
their place. This, I think, is the basic problem that 
we must face up to as a result of the extension of 
automated processes to retailing. Not enough em- 
phasis has been placed on the social and economic 
effects because we have all been fascinated by the 
gadgetry, by the technological aspects. 

What happens to human labor when material- 
handling. techniques become fully automatic? One 
engineering concern admits that it has not yet been 


handling situation. But Allan Harvey, of the Dasol 


Corporation of New York, was able to tell the Amer- 


. to take into account its social costs. 


able to completely eliminate people from a material- 


Automation in Distrib ution, Trade 


Says Suffridge 


ican Management Association in June 1957 that his‘ 
concern has already designed warehouse systems 
which reduce the number of employes to substantially 
less than half. 


Clerks Union Concerned 

We in the Retail Clerks Intl. Association are con- 
cerned, and justifiably so, with the impact that auto- 
mation has had, and will continue to have, in our 
industry. It is true that the trend toward automatic 
processes may not cause immediate major upheaval, 
but certainly there are specific areas and specific prob- 
lems that are arising with which we must be con- 
cerned. Labor displacements can cause considerable 
dislocation in community life. These can be dealt 
with only if we exercise some foresight. Yet, regret- 
tably, in our area there seems to be less exercise of 
this insofar as the labor force is concerned than 
there is in other areas. 

Are we not faced with a paradox? Automation 
increases investments in capital costs and decreases 
investment in direct labor, yet an automated econ- 
omy can work well only if the economic system is 
relatively stable. Rapidly changing economic con- 
ditions are very upsetting and place an unbear- 
able burden on firms; particularly in times of re- 
duced sales. Virtually all authorities are agreed 
that automation requires a high level of prosperity. 
Yet if jobs are destroyed, how long can prosperity 
last? 

I find it difficult to accept the somewhat complacent 
view that with increased technology we need not be 
concerned with job loss, for new jobs will eventually 
be created. This is an easy answer that solves few 
problems. In making retailing and distribution more 
automatic, the objective is to reduce the number of 
manual operations permanently, and thereby reduce 
the number of the labor force involved in this in- 
dustry. 

Automation increases productivity in retailing, just 
as it does in a Detroit automobile plant. This cer- 
tainly suggests that one possible approach would be 
a more effective sharing of the fruits of automation. 
I raise the question whether such steps as shorter 
hours and an improved wage level, as well as passing 
on savings to consumers, might not be just the kind 
of counterweights we need to balance the less desir- 
able effects of recent automation, in the distributive 
trades. 

Perhaps what we ought to consider is whether the 
rate of adoption of automated equipment ought not 
If firms were 
required to provide not.only for the cost of new 
equipment, but also to help displaced workers adjust 
to the new situation, either through compensation 
pay or through retraining, then might not the rate of 
adoption be at a pace that the economy can absorb 
without any serious maladjustments? 
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By Eugene A. Kelley 

What the heck is a siderographer? 

The question has probably been asked by most 
of those who have looked at the roster of 138 AFL- 
CIO national and international unions and come 
to the listing of the Intl. Association of Siderograph- 
ers. 

Well, a siderographer is a member of the AFL- 
CIO’s tiniest international union. He’s a member 
of a union which has 100 percent of its jurisdiction 
organized in the U.S. and Canada. He is a member 
of what is probably the only union in the country in 
which every member is on a first-name basis with 
every other member. 

Grand Total of 46 Members 


Anyone working at the siderographer’s craft and 
not paying dues to the union would excite more than 
passing interest. Not just to the Siderographers, but 
to the Secret Service and the police of a good many 
countries. 

When the AFL-CIO convention opens in Atlantic 
City next month, the IAS will have a delegate there 
to speak for its 46—that’s right, 46 members. Dele- 
gates have attended since the AFL chartered the 
IAS 58 years ago. 

It used to be a much larger union; in fact, it 
had almost twice its present membership until 
1923 when technological changes began to cut into 
its ranks. A year ago it was affiliated for only 
45 members, but an apprentice added this year 
caused the fluctuation in membership. 


When the IAS held its biennial convention in 


INTRICATE OPERATION of transferring design on currency from a steel roll to a steel plate is per- 
formed by this siderographer at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in Washington, D. C. The 
union with 46 members is the smallest AFL-CIO affiliate. ; 


Siderographer? Whats That? 
Clue: He Helps Make Currency 
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“Somehow I always: thought it was merely an 
xpression.” 


Washington over the Labor Day weekend, 38 mem- 
bers were present including the entire Canadian 


‘membership. 


James W. Alexander of New Milford, N. J., was 
named president of the IAS at the convention and 
Thomas Goldsworthy, New Secane, Pa., became 
secretary. 

Alexander is also first vice president of the New 
York local, a local which has jurisdiction everywhere 
in this country except for Washington, D. C. 

“Yes, but what in heck is a siderographer?” you 
may still want to know. 

He Reproduces Engravings 

That’s simple, once you’ve talked to a siderograph- 
er. His job is to reproduce engravings on steel 
plates. Fish a dollar bill out of your pocket, look 
at the fine lines, the delicate tracery and intricate 
patterns. That’s the siderographer’s handiwork. 

He plies his skilled craft on currency, stamps, stock 
certificates, bonds and sometimes on diplomas. Until 
two years ago, newcomers to the craft served a 10- 


_year apprenticeship but the 1955 convention reduced 


it to seven years. 

The terribly exacting work requires steady hands 
to wield the tools necessary to transfer an image 
to a steel plate. Good eyesight helps too, and 
siderographers wear achromatic glasses with four 
lenses. The glasses cost about $60 a pair. 


There are 20 IAS members employed. by the Amer- 
ican Banknote Co. behind its carefully guarded doors 
in New York City. Here they turn out currency for 
a large number of foreign governments as well as 
stock and bond certificates in a bewildering variety. 

It’s not up to the siderographer to worry whether 
or not a stock certificate is worth the paper it’s 
printed on, his job is to reproduce the engraving 
and turn the finished product over to the plate 
printer. 

Two other firms;employ IAS members in the 
U.S., the Security Banknote Co. in Philadelphia and 
the E. A. Wright Banknote Co. Then there are two 
firms in Ottawa, Canada, where siderographers are 
employed. 

The U.S. scale is $161 for a 36% -hour workweek. 

Uncle Sam employs siderographers in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing in Washington where 
they turn out that green stuff of which no one ever 
seems to see enough. The pay scale there is set in 


negotiations with the Public Printer, a government 
official. ' 


Just one more fact about this little known craft— 
it’s pronounced sid-er-og-ra-pher. 
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Evils of Automation: 


Workers Complain 


Machine Runs Man 


East Lansing, Mich.—“On my old job I controlled the machine, 


|On my present job, the machine controls me.” 


That, according to William A. Faunce, who has just completed 


what may be the first sociological study of worker attitudes toward 
automated equipment, is typical of how workers feel when they are 


‘assigned to new automated equipment. 


A member of the Michigan State University department of sociol- 


ogy and anthropology, Faunce said that the main complaint of most 
-workers is that automation makes them-lonely on the job and isolates 


them from fellow workers. 


Interviews 125 Workers 
Faunce based his conclusions on interviews with 125 workers in 
four large machining departments of one of the most highly auto- 
mated plants in the Motor City. His work was conducted under a 
grant from the Charles Kelly labor research scholarship set up by 
the Square D unit of Auto Workers Amalgamated Local 351, Detroit. 


“Machine noise, increased distances between work stations and 
the need for closer attention to work is decreasing the social ex- 
changes between workers,” Faunce said im explaining the new 
feeling of isolation which automation is bringing to workers on 
their jobs. 

Faunce listed these other complaints voiced by the workers in- 
terviewed: increased tension because of faster production; too much 
supervision from foremen; a closer and more constant attention re- 
quired by the complicated machinery; frequent breakdowns in oper- 
ations and costliness of mistakes; a decline in conversation; and lack 
of identification with the work. 


Supervision Is Much Closer 
Supervision in the automated department is closer and the work- 
er’s relationship to the foreman has worsened, Faunce’s survey dis- 
closes. He offers this quote from a worker: 
“It was better on the old job—nobody breathing down your neck. 
- - - Over here it’s altogether different, just push, push all the time. 
They never say hello . . . treat you like a machine. They used to be 
friendly. Now they seem to be under a strain.” 
“The worker on the automated line is alienated in the sense 


that he no longer has control over the machine and work pace,” 
says Faunce. 


Concerning the nervous tension workers on automated machines 
experience, Faunce quotes one as saying: 


“I pushed a wrong button and stuff flew all over. I was lucky 
(not getting hurt) but it cost the company $13,000 to fix the ma- 
chine.” . 


Despite the complaints, Faunce found that 72 percent of the 
workers interviewed preferred their present jobs in an automated 
department over their previous work on a standard line. 


‘Christ-in-Christmas’ 
MoveBacked by Meany 


The campaign to keep “Christ in Christmas” has been en- 
dorsed by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany with the hope that 
all AFL-CIO members “commemorate the day less materially 
and more religiously.” 

Meany’s views were expressed in a letter to Thomas J. 
Kircher, a student at St. Xavier High School in Cincinnati, O., 
and a member of the Christ-in-Christmas Committee of Greater 
Cincinnati, who solicited his support. 

“Christ was born on Christmas Day,” Meany recalled in his 
reply. “We all know that. But during recent years Christmas 
has been increasingly promoted as a season in which to increase 
sales. It has been so commercialized that the spiritual signifi- 
cance has almost been forgotten. 

“Christmas cards, Christmas tree, Christmas gifts and Christ- 
mas reunions are good, but they must not obscure the central} 


point that Christmas is Christ’s birthday.” 
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ters building of Retail Clerks Local 324, recently dedicated in Buena Park, Calif. The modern, one- 


story structure was built at a cost of over $300,000. 


members who work in food, department, variety, shoe, bakery, drug, television and other retail stores 


in the Long Beach and entire Orange County areas. 


Chartered in 1936, Local 324 now serves 7,000 


How to Buy: 


Prices Cut as Goods Pile Up 


By Sidney Margolius 


ETAIL price cuts are getting sharper as goods 
pile up and factories cut back production. 


Markdowns are especially shafp on appliances and 


cotton textiles. More mills are curtailing production 
in the already-ailing textile industry, and prices of 
staple fabrics such as 80x80 percale have hit an 
eight-year low. 

For shoppers, this 
means special buy- 
ing opportunities are 
appearing earlier 
than usual this win- 
ter, in fact, in time 
for Christmas. Auto- 
matic washing ma- 
chines have been of- 
fered in special sales 
for as little as $175- 
$200 this fall. 

Sheets and other 
domestics, which 
usually go on sale 
in January, have 
been offered at re- 

ductions as early as November because of the 
heavy inventories of cotton goods. The 80-square 
percale fabrics are selling for as little as 30-32 
cents a yard, and other cotton yard goods suitable 
for drapes, slip covers and other home-furnishings 
and apparel uses also are available at reduced 
prices. 


Schools, Teachers and Kids: 


Education Cheap at Any Price 


By Lillian Herstein 

NE of the curious paradoxes of American civ- 

ilization is its boast that it has extended educa- 
tion to more people than any other nation in the 
history of the world, and its contempt for scholars 
and scholarship as expressed in the derogatory 
epithets “Brain-truster” and “Egg-head.” And this 
contempt for intel- 
lectual achievement 
has filtered down 
even to the elemen- 
tary and high school 


classrooms. The 
“Greasy Grind” or 
“The Brain” had 


better hide his light 
under a bushel, if he 
wants to be accepted 
socially by his class- 
mates. 

So pervasive is 
this attitude that it 
has infected the. 
teachers themselves. 
Many of them are 
apologetic about their profession. “Teach until 
rescued,” was the reply to a questionnaire on pros- 
pective occupations of college graduates. The most 


enduring condemnation is Shaw’s dictum! “Those 
who can do; those who can’t teach.” 


Cut prices on finished cotton products such as 
pajamas, sport shirts, underwear, boys’ cotton-flan- 
nel shirts and little girls’ dresses, currently being 
offered by the stores, provide money-saving gift 
possibilities. 

December also is a good month to buy coats. 
Women’s and girls’ coats and suits are marked down 
in mid-winter sales. Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 
also are price-cut this month, but even lower prices. 
for men’s coats will be available in the January clear- 
ances. Sweaters also are being reduced in time for 
Christmas shopping. Important appliance sales in 
December include refrigerators and freezers. In 
toys, look for special sales earlier than usual. 

One helpful trend is the sharply lower price of 
some processed vegetables. Prices of frozen produce 
have been driven down by heavy supplies and the 
increase in food-markets’ own-brand frozen vege- 
tables, orange juice and other frozen foods at notice- 
ably lower prices than the nationally-advertised 
brands. 

This winter such staples as frozen orange juice, 
cut beans, broccoli and peas are typically 10 per- 
cent below last year’s tags. Canned and frozen 
peas especially are this winter’s food bargain. 
Packers are stuck with heavy supplies of canned 
peas—about 16 percent above last year’s supply. 

But canned and frozen fruits are higher. The 
action of California state agriculture authorities in 
ordering destruction of part of the cling-peach crop 
has had its effect. They destroyed about 37,800 


tons, trade authorities report. 
Copyright 1957 by Sidney Margolius 


We must have done with the harassment to 
which scientists, technicians and teachers have 
been subjected in the not too distant past. 


Nor is the danger confined to such stupid pro- 
cedures as the driving of Oppenheimer and Con- 
don from crucial government research projects; 
the badgering has reached the levels of scientists 
below these giants and has decimated the ranks of 
scientists necessary to carry on research. 


It is this stone-wall of contempt for the valves 
inherent in learning, as well as in adequate salaries, 
which must be breached if we are to attract intelligent 
and dynamic people to the teaching profession. 

An encouraging sign is the interest which distin- 
guished laymen are showing in the schools. 

“The preservation and strengthening of our free-, 
dom,” declared Marion B. Folsom, secretary of 
Health, Education and We!fare, at a recent con- 
ference “and the preservation and streigthening 
of the educational system in which freedom flour- 
ishes—is a bargain at any price.” 


And Roy E. Larson, president of Time, declared 
recently, “We are getting our education cheap— 
much too cheap to be good—We should be con- 
cerned not how to reduce taxes, but how to meet 
our responsibilities.” 


‘ 


It is such recognition that will bolster the morale 
of the teachers and make them feel that their func- 


Hollywood hheemniae | 
Story of ‘Sayonara 
TurnedIntoFineFilm 


By Paul Patrick 


OLLYWOOD—“Sayonara,” a moving story by James A. 

Michener of the love of an American air force hero for a beauti- 
ful Japanese girl, told against a background of intolerance-and pre- 
judice, has been made into’a great motion picture by Warner Bros. 
It will be showing in theatres throughout the U.S. in the Christmas 
season and should be seen by all. 

_ Marlon Brando plays the battle-fatigued American jet ace who’s 
sent from Korea to Japan for rest and rehabilitation. The flier 
is a West Pointer, son of a military family from Virginia who 
almost against his own will and _ certainly with the disapproval of 
both American and Japanese authorities, finds love—not with his. 
American fiancee—but with the girl who is Japan’s premiere 
dancer. “ ; 

Brando is very good in this part, although at times his Southern 
accent is a little heavy. oe 

Intertwined with the story of Brando and his Japanese sweetheart, 

played by Miiko Taka, there is a parallel, tragic love story of a 

tough American enlisted man, masterfully played by Red Buttons, 

and the Japanese girl he marries. 

There are many other fine performances in the picture, such as 

that of Ricardo Montalban, playing a famous, cultured Kabuki 

dancer who is attracted’ to Brando’s American fiancee; and Patricia 

Owens as the fiancee and Martha Scott as her mother. 

The color photography in many of the scenes is breathtaking in 


MIIKO TAKA, Japanese newcomer, is shown in a love scene with 
Marlon Brando in Warner Bros. “Sayonara.” 


its beauty, especially the sequences in the Imperial Gardens at Kyoto. 
In addition to Michener, the credit for this beautiful production 
belongs to many persons, to Producer William Goetz, Director 
Joshua Logan, Screenplay Writer Paul Osborn, Photographers Ells- 
worth Fredricks and.H. F. Koenekamp. Franz Waxman’s music 
contributes greatly to the success of the picture. 
Those who read the book “Sayonara” will recall that at the end, 
the American jet act leaves his Japanese sweetheart. This has 


been changed in the movie—to the distinct improvement of the 
picture. I’m sure there'll be a number of persons who'll disagree 
with this opinion—but then, that’s what makes the world go 
round, 


x wk *& 

DISNEY SCORES AGAIN! For a completely different sort of 
picture, take the kids and go see “Old Yeller,” Walt Disney drama- 
tization of Fred Gipson’s heartwarming story of a boy and his dog 
on the southwestern frontier in pioneer days. Disney is particularly 
good at this sort of picture and most adults as well as all kids will 
like it. While Dorothy McGuire and Fess Parker are starred—and 
are quite competent in their roles as pioneer parents—it is the boy, 
Tommy Kirk, and the dog, Old Yeller, who steal the picture, which 
is as it should be. Jeff York, Chuck Connors, Beverly Washburn 
and Kevin Corcoran are all fine in supporting parts. — 

x *&® * 

HOLD EVERYTHING! Rossano Brazzi, one of the stars of 
20th Fox’s “South Pacific” now nearing completion in Hawaii, denies 
indignantly that he ever criticized Sophia Loren and Gina Lollo- 
brigida as actresses having “magnificent physical equipment but no 
talent of equal calibre.” What he did say, says Rossano, was that 
“few of these atomically-proportioned girls have reached the peaks 
of the thespian talent of the Misses Loren and Lollobrigida.” Well, 


tion is not peripheral. 


I'm glad we got that cleared up. 
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‘I'm Often Wrong: 7 


Soup to Nonsense: 


New Aussie = gocagl 
Recalls Phar Lap - 


By Joe Miller 


T= news that Australia plans to send its new einer horse,” 
Tulloch, to race in America strikes a sense of dread in your 
agent’s bones. If anything should happen to the steed on U.S. soil, 
it could break off U.S.-Australian diplomatic relations. 

The Aussies have long memories, you see. They bitterly remem- 
ber what happened to Phar Lap, their wonder horse of the early 
1930’s, when it came here. They also recall—with equal bitterness 
—what happened to other “Down Under” sporting luminaries (in- 
cluding a boxing kangaroo) when they set foot on Yankee soil. 

My experience with Australian memory will give you an idea. 
In August 1954, while covering the British Empire Games at Van- 
couver, B. C., I found myself in the after-hours of several Empire 
sports writers, including two Australians, Ernie Christiansen of Mel- 
bourne and Tom Fitzgerald of Sydney. 

A great feeling of international goodwill prevailed, aided in part 
by these fine international comrades, Mr. Jack Daniels of Ten- 
nessee and Mr. Haig of Scotland. Then Peter Wilson, a London 
writer, ruined it all. He brought up the subject of great race 
horses. 

Abruptly the Australian atmosphere turned frigid. There was a 
breathless silence, not unlike that awful moment when you peek 
under the corner of a night-club check to note the damages. 

Christiansen looked at me and said ominously, “Do you remem- 
ber Phar Lap, Yan'?” 

Now, as American G.I.s who served in Australia all know, all 
Aussies subscribe to one article of faith about Americans: that 
we poisoned Phar Lap when that great nag came here 25 years 
ago. Denials are nothing. Alibis are brushed off. You, as a 
living Yank, must share some responsibility for Phar Lap’s death. 

“Phar Lap,” chipped in Fitzgerald, the other Aussie. “Greater 
than Man O’ War. Marvelous horse. Great speed and courage. 
You Yanks poisoned him, you know.” 

There was another American in the crowd who tried to throw a 
life net under the conversation. The act he performed was akin to 
dousing a fire with kerosene. 

“Let’s take boxing,” he said innocently. “Why, I recall a mid- 
dleweight you Australians sent over here named Les Darcy, 

9% 

There was another frigid silence. “Did you say Darcy?” asked 
Christiansen evenly. 

“Yes,” said the American bravely. “Good-looking fighter as 
I recall. Boxed over here several times, didn’t he?” 

“Died once over here, Yank,” said Fitzgerald. 

“Poisoned?” I asked weakly. 

“Something like that,” said Christiansen. “Too successful, he 
was. Died in Memphis, Tennessee, of unnatural causes. Every- 
body knows that. Done in by some Americans.” 

“Oh, come now, really... .” 
“Mean it, Yank,” said Fitzgerald. 
“No, no, don’t bother, ah... .” 

“Sent a boxing kangaroo over here once,” continued the Sydney 
man. “Splendid beast. Fast hands, good actions. Making thou- 
sands for us. Beating everything in sight. But then. . .” Fitz- 
gerald sighed - 

“Poisoned?” 

“Not this time, Yank. Much more diabolical. After a bout in 
New York City we took him upstairs to his room at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Got his tail caught in the elevator door and broke it.” 

“Sordid,” muttered another American. 


“Quite. Gangrene set in and he died.” 


“You want another example?” 


PAGE ONE AWARD in sports of the New York Newspaper Guild 
is presented to pro basketball player Bob Cousy, right, of Boston 
Celtics, by Sec.-Treas. M. Michael Potoker of the ANG local. Cousy 
was cited “for his remarkable skill as a professional basketball player 
and his high degree of trade union consciousness, which brought 


By Jane Goodsell 


H, the world is full of people 

' Who are batty in the steeple; 

There are others who have no regard for laws; 
There are tyrants, bores and scamps, 
Egomaniacs and tramps— 

Oh, the world is full of people who ‘have flaws. 


Humans weep upon 
their pillows 

O’er assorted peeee- 
dillos 

Committed by asso- 
ciates and kin, 

- And they register 

complaints 

That their relatives 
aren't, saints 


And so, prone to 
inefficiency and 
sin. 


_Now I venture to 
presume 
That in everyone 
there’s room 
For improvement, 
but I entertain a 
doubt 


That any need a touch 
Of improvement quite so much 
As someone who is two or thereabout. 


For Your Health's Sake: 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


MEETING of radiologists, pediatricans, obste- 
trecians, dentists and public workers in health 
fields have appealed for restraint in the use of diag- 
nostic X-ray examinations of pregnant women and 
children. 
They pointed out that X-ray examinations when 
deemed necessary by 
doctors are an in- 
valuable aid but they 
emphasized that too 
many parents de- 
mand X-ray proce- 
dures because they 
believe that these are 
essential for all con- 
ditions. Fluoroscopic 
examination of the 
feet for shoe fittings 
is dangerous and has 
been outlawed in 
some states and 
should be in all oth- 
ers. 

It has been 
proven definitely that 80 percent of the persons 
vaccinated against poliomyelitis have had protec- 
tion against the disease. Everyone who is under 
40 or 45 years of age should be vaccinated. Dis- 
cuss the question of annual “booster” injections 
with your doctor. Persons allergic to penicillin 
should so inform their doctor when applying for 
the vaccination. 

The United States Public Health Service and the 
National Tuberculosis Association report that active 
tuberculosis has declined about 30 percent in the 
past five years. This is a result of both the intensive 
search for this disease by X-ray examinations of the 
chest and by use of the newer drugs available for 
the treatment of this disease. 


“The World of David Dubinsky” is a busy, cheer- 
ful, progress-making world of trade unionism, social 
welfare projects and political activity. 

In that world, David Dubinsky has played a sig- 
nificant role from the day in July 1911, when, as 
an immigrant boy on New York’s East Side, he took 
out his first union card in the Clothing Cutters Union. 

The story is chronicled by an old friend and ad- 
miring associate, Max Danish, who retired three or 
four years ago after a long period as editor of the 
ILGWU paper, Justice. 


The book, as AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
notes in a preface, “is one of the great American 
success stories—success measured not in one man’s 
accumulation of wealth and power, but measured 
in the love and respect he earned from the hun- 
dreds of thousands he helped to help themselves.” 


The story starts in Lodz, Poland—then, a part of 
Czarist Russia—where a youthful Dubinsky worked 
briefly as a baker, became active in the union and 
as a reward, was hustled off to Siberia by the police. 


about improved conditions for the players.” 


Escaping: from a prison detail, he meandered back 
to Lodz and soon joined the vast influx of immigrants 


roe Antics Give Moms Frantics 


Two year olds are quite inane. 

I'm not even sure they're sane. 

All parengal admonitions they shout “no's” to, 

And the silly lunatics - 

Get their choicest thrills and kicks 

Out of doing things that they are not supposed to, 


They are stubborn and perverse, 

And they think the universe, 

Revolves about themselves and them alone, 
And they scream with indignation 

At the tiniest frustration, : 

Such as being asked to please get off the phone. 


They are very, very handy 

At confiscating candy, 

And at spreading sticky fingerprints around, 

But they cannot wash their faces, 

Brush their teeth or tie their laces, 

And their grasp of moar plumbing’ not profound. 


They are bossy and contrary, 


- And their whims are arbitrary. 


They drive all those around them ails wild, 
And their parents, in despair, 

Wonder how they goofed and where 

And why they’ve made a failure of their child. 


Oh, the two-year-oldish stage 
Is parenthood’s dark age. 
It requires massive patience and forebearance. 
Two year olds are durable, 

And, by and large, they’re curable. 

The question that remains is: are their parents? 


Too Much X-Ray Dangerous 


It is estimated that about 40 percent of people 
with an active and possibly contageous type of pul- 
monary tuberculosis are unknown to the health 
authorities and not under treatment. There is, 
therefore, need for continued examinations of the 
lungs of as many_ people as possible to bring active 
cases under treatment and avoid the spread of dis- 
ease from those whose sputum contains tuberculosis 
germs. 

A new vaccine will soon appear on the market. 
This vaccine is to combat a grippe-like upper res- 
piratory disease caused by an adenvirus, the symp- 
toms of which are inflamation of the throat (pha- 
ryngitis), of the outer membranes of the eyeball 
(conjunctivitis), of the nose (rhinitis); fever; and 
swelling of the ly mph nodes (glands) in the neck. 

This disease often afflicts children 5 to 9 years 
of age. Credit for the isolation of the virus goes 
to Dr. R. H. Huebner and his colleagues in the 
National Institute of Allergy and infectious dis- 
eases of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Diphtheria, that dread disease which today should 
not afflict and cause the death of any man, woman 
or child, has shown an increase in the past year. 

Since there is an almost 100 percent effective pre- 
ventive immunization against this disease, it is im- 
portant that you discuss the question of initial im- 
munization and “booster” shots with your family 
physician or your local department of health. Fail- 
ure to be immunized properly against this disease is - 
criminal laxity. 

At the Fifth Annual Symposium on Antibiotics 
a panel agreed that the preventive use of penicillin 
orally or by injections should be used for the preven- 
tion of cardiac complications of the disease known 
as rheumatic fever. This drug, if recommended by 
your doctor, may have to be used for a long time, 
but the complications it can prevent may mean the 
difference between a severely handicapped cardiac - 
patient and one who can lead a more normal life. 


“ 


‘The World of David Dubinsky 
Great American Success Story 


who arrived in New York Harbor during the latter 
years of the 19th century. 

Dubinsky is energetic today; as a young man, 
he was perhaps even more so. His rise in the union 
was rapid. Before long, he was a manager of ILG 
Local 10; in 1929, he was secretary-treasurer; and 
in 1932, when the American economy and the 
functions of the ILG were at a low ebb, he was 
elected president of the union as well. 

Danish’s book recounts the efforts, led by Dubin- 
sky, to rebuild ‘the union, to clean out a strong Com- 
munist opposition group seeking to gain control, and 
the precedent-making efforts of the ILG to build a 
better life for its members not only during work hours 
but around the clock. 

Interesting sidelights on Dubinsky’s relationships 
with such labor stalwarts as William Green, George 
Meany, John L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman provide 

“a wealth of anecdotal material for this book, which 
deserves a spot on the bookshelves of every union 
library.—HCF. 

The World of David Dubinsky by Max Danish. 
The World Publishing Company, New York. 
$4.75. 
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‘Slow Down—and Live’ 
Applies to All Seasons 


Chicago—tTips that can save the lives of winter drivers in the 37 
snow-belt states have been listed by the National Safety Council’s 
committee on winter driving hazards. , 

But the committee found, after using modern cars in 13 tests, that 
the most important winter driving tip of all is the same the council 
has been stressing for summer driving. It’s “slow down—and live.” 

“Operate at a speed consistent with the hazards present. Drive 
slowly enough so you can stop safely,” Prof. A. H. Easton, director 
of the Motor Vehicle Research Laboratory at the University of Wis- 


‘consin and chairman of the NSC committee on winter driving haz-| 


ards, stressed. 


Easton said that drivers of today’s vastly improved cars need a} 


lot of new knowledge to avoid accidents, because the greater acceler- 
ation of today’s auto merns jncreased danger, especially to winter 
drivers. 

Automatic transmissions anu power brakes present new potential 
hazards to winter drivers, he pointed out. 

“An automatic transmission has to be handled with a light touch 
on slippery surfaces. It can be deceptive by shooting more power 
to the wheels than they'll take,” Easton declared. 

“Drivers also have to be extra cautious with braking if they 
have power brakes. A locked wheel provides little or no trac- 
tion, and it’s awfully easy, if you’re not careful or don’t know how 
to use power brakes properly, to lock the wheels.” 

The NSC has announced that during the first nine months of 1957 
traffic deaths dropped 3 percent from the same period last year—a 
saving of 800 lives. It warned, however, that highway accidents 
and deaths reach their peak at Christmas time and added that speed 
is a large factor in Yuletide disasters, increasing the chances of an 
accident and lessening the chances of drivers and passengers coming 
out alive. 

For safe winter driving, the NSC also gave the following tips: 

1—Be prepared. Winterize your driving techniques as well as 

our car. 
2—Check your tires. Whether they are regular or snow, make 
sure they’re in good condition. Chains are better than special 
snow tires in emergency conditions, and even with chains, take it 
easy! 

3—Make sure you can see. Keep windshield and windows 
clear. Ventilate to keep windows from fogging and lessen the 
danger of carbon monoxide gas. See that wiper blades, heater 
and defroster are in proper operating condition. 

4—Get the feel of the road. As soon as you start out (but 
away from other cars and hazards) try your brakes occasionally 
to learn road conditions. 


’ THE PLASTER SEAL of the U.S. Labor Dept. and brush in hand 
indicate that Peggy Ann Moore, secretary to the District of Columbia 
apprenticeship director, has just been crowned “Miss Lath and 
Plaster of 1957.” 


| 


ncil Lists Tips to Winter Drivers 


Get the Feel of the Road 


| Don’t Follow Too Closely 


Pump Your Brakes onlce | 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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Jim Norman, of Bieoclwesers, 
Real Public Spirited Unionist 


Sharon, Pa.—This is a portrait of a trade unionist 
and civic leader—seen, not through the eyes of 
labor, but from the vantage point of the daily press. 

It is the story of James W. Norman, staff repre- 
sentative here for the United Steelworkers. But 
it is, in a sense, a composite profile of the nearly 
120,000 trade unionists who work across the nation 
with voluntary health and welfare agencies within the 
framework of AFL-CIO Community Services. 


Norman’s specific job with the Steelworkers is 
contract negotiations and grievances. The additional 
duties he has assumed voluntarily center around 
his own service to the voluntary agencies and include 
getting fellow trade unionists to participate in com- 
munity service projects. 

So well does he do both jobs that the Sharon 
Herald recently devoted several columns to his 
overall activities, under the admiring headline: 
“James Norman Devotes Life to Helping Others.” 


“As staff liaison man for the Steelworkers,” said 
the Herald, “Norman has tackled a mountainous job 
in promoting good relations between labor and indus- 
Admittedly pro-labor, he is broadminded 
enough to recognize the problems of management and 
to try to work out solutions in the best interest of 
both sides.” 

Of Norman’s citizenship activities in the arena of 
social welfare, the Herald had this to say: 

“He is presently working out a civil rights pro- 
gram for Negro workmen in the (Shenango) Valley. 

“All-sidedly civic-minded, he also is serving as 


FTC Cracks Down 
On Price ‘Kiters’ 


Pre-ticketing of sales items with fictitiously high 
prices in order to deceive the public into believing 
actual prices are bargains has been hit by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

In separate actioris, the FTC charged Reliable 
Luggage, Inc., West Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harley Belt Co., 
New York City, and Frederick Manufacturing Co. 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, Casselini, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., with the practice. 

The complaints allege that the firms put labels on 
luggage, ladies’, men’s and boys’ belts, and costume 
jewelry and men’s accessories, which they manufac- 
ture respectively, showing purported “regular” retail 
prices. The amounts, the commission charged, are 
“fictitious and exaggerated.” 

Reliable Luggage and its officers, Sam L., Jay H. 
and Leroy Weiner, replied that its pricing practices 
were forced by the similar pricing practices of com- 
petitors. It asked that, if FTC orders them to dis- 
continue such practices, the effective date be post- 
poned until all of the company’s competitors are 
subject to identical orders. 


a volunteer co-chairman in the present United 
Fund campaign, is a United Fund board member, 
president of the Shenango Valley Community 
Chest and is active on an overflow of agency boards 
of directors and do-good projects. 


“He has led counselor training programs for 
industrial workers for the past three years. In this 
time, he has trained 150 counselors who are able, 
with authority, to refer co-workers to proper health 
and help-giving agencies.” 


Praising Norman for the fact that he has “always 
been at his best while personally interested in some- 
one else’s problems,” the newspaper went on: 

“Norman’s most enduring community services 
have been union counselor’s training and in acting 
-as the one-man army that established in-plant pay- 
roll giving for charity for industrial employes. 
Norman instituted this crusade in 1947, Last 
_year, during the first United Fund campaign, it 
came close to its goals with many plants reporting 
100 percent employe participation in payroll de- 
duction.” 

So well respected is Norman in Sharon that last 
year he was awarded a bronze Community Chest 
plaque citing him for outstanding contributions to 
the health and welfare of all citizens in this Shenango 
Valley community. 


THROUGH LONG HOURS AT HIS DESK, 
James W. Norman, Steelworkers staff representa- 
tive in Sharon, Pa., handles both his official duties 
with the union and his added voluntary responsi- 
bilities as a community leader in the field of health 
and welfare. 
both jobs led the Sharon Herald to salute him 


recently as a man who devotes his life to helping 
others. 
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“AND THE PRESSURE GROUPS will wail with anguish.” 

This was Pres. Eisenhower’s added comment—an interpolation 
fastened on his original text—after he had stated in his second ‘ ‘chins 
up” speech that we were going to spend a.little money to catch up 
with the Soviets in military rocketry but would have to find it by 
spending less on “desirable” but not-so-critical urgencies. 

The trouble with Ike in a moment like this is that one suspects, 
generally with good cause, he has found a new excuse for doing 
as little as possible in the welfare field—federal spending for 
schools, health, housing, social security. 

A “pressure group,” in the concept. easily sold to hen by the 
Sherman Adams operators around the White House, is any group 
that disagrees with the anti-welfare forces. 

It is any group that opposes the slick scheme in which a stacked 
inter-government committee has recently been selecting various 
— activities, such as school lunches, for the ax. 

x kk 

THERE ARE FEW CITIZENS who are not willing in a time of 
clear emergency to hold down unnecessary non-military expenditures 
and turn all energies, financial and spiritual, to securing the safety 
of the nation-and the independence of our people. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt changed the third-term emphasis of his 
leadership from domestic reform to the war tasks. As he expressed 
it he altered his role from that of “Dr. New Deal” to that of “Dr. 
Win the War.” Many who felt that the New Deal’s work was by 
no means completed nevertheless acknowledged a shift in priorities. 


Eisenhower’s assertion of what seems, superficially, a similar con- 
cept is too glib and quick to command unquestioning agreement. 
Sen. Humphrey of Minnesota, a Democrat not unaware of the 
challenge of foreign affairs, has issued repeated warnings that Ike’s 
inter-government group is plotting major reductions in the role 
of the federal government on the unproven assumption that federal 
spending is somehow “bad” and many things good and true would 


come to pass by turning over to the states both responsibility and — 


present federal tax revenues. 

Humphrey has recognized this operation for precisely what it is— 
a press-agent’s scheme in which the movers and shakers of the 
Administration, the men who think for the President, hope to ac- 
complish belatedly what they haven’t been able to do in his first 
five years. 

It was one thing for Roosevelt, who believed in federal spending 
for welfare, to tell his supporters that in his judgment such spending 
had to be minimized for a period of other business. 


It is another entirely for Eisenhower, who has supported any 
welfare spending only with reluctance, to revert to type and start 
laying the groundwork for a renewed assault. 


x* k * 

TO PUT IT ANOTHER WAY, the President’s sudden thought 
that we must -cut down on non-military programs, even though 
“pressure groups wail,” would come with better grace if immediately 
after the first Soviet sputnik he hadn't insisted that it wasn’t such-a- 
much and that we were spending all the money needed for both 
military rocketry development and pure research. 


He sounds like a man getting ready to jettison his own belated- 
ly-formed school-aid program. Like a man so shocked by the 
businessmen’s opposition his budget stirred up this year that he 
doesn’t dare ask a comparable budget next year. 

The voice of the clamorous businessmen’s lobbies, which fall far 
short of representing adequately most businessmen, is not really the 
voice of America. If Ike listens carefully, he will discover that the 


scorned “pressure groups” which believe in federal welfare spending 
also give more consistent support to defense expenditures. 


UNION HOUSE 


SERVICED BY 


MEMBERS OF 


THE HOUSE CARD of the Building Service Employes’ Intl. Union 
is found in numerous types of apartment, office, retail store and in- 
dustrial buildings which employ members of the BSEIU as janitors, 
cleaning maintenance, elevator operators, etc. 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from: the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC .com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


T seems that some of the citizens of San Francisco, 

often called the country’s most sophisticated city, 
dwell behind picture windows which do not conceal 
their prejudices. For them, apparently, neighbor- 
liness consists of encouraging Willig Mays at home 


vlate but when the Giants’ Negro star moves next 


door his welcome is the 
rude counsel to get farther 
away than the outfield. 
Residents of Little Rock 
or Mobile or Memphis or 
any other community 
south of the Mason-Dixon 
line may be understood if 
they regard with even a 
tiny bit of vindictive relief 
the unceremonious slam- 
ming of the Golden Gate 
in the face of a baseball 


Morgan 
of the water supply of a Negro family in a Chicago 
suburb; for once, these harassed southerners may say, 
somebody else can worry about desegregation. 

Their reaction is indeed wholly understandable but, 
to pardon thereby their own prejudices, or the racial 


Vandercook Says: 


player, or the shutting off” 


Discrimination Tnicareal Problem 


prejudices of the rest of us for that matter, is to miss 
—dangerously—the point. 

The point is: the universality of the problem. If 
we can appreciate this, perhaps we can grapple a — 
little better with the urgency of the thing. ‘Perhaps 
then the South will be somewhat less inclined to 
assume that hurt, self-righteous look and other 
areas of the country will be slower to don the mask 
of hypocrisy every time the racial question is raised, 
and we can tackle it, as we should, together, with 
mutual responsibility. 

There is a new book out which drives home the 
point that, black and white as it may be, this is not 
a local problem. It is called “White Man, Listen!” 
It is by Richard Wright, one of the most distinguished 
writers of our time, an American Negro who now: 
lives in Paris. 

Wright says when the white world is viewed 
from the inside the colored world, that. world is 
a blocked world with little or no diversions. In 
other words, discrimination by any other name or 
even in varying degree, is still discrimination and 
people are capable of it regardless of their national- 
ity-or home region. 

What the white man has done, Wright says, is to 
cast a blight on the colored masses which becomes 
a kind of supra-racism as they are compelled in a 
useless struggle to prove their humanity. 

Willie Mays, it appears, has won a house on a 
hostile frontier but that victory won’t have real mean- 
ing until his neighbors let him make it a home; then 
it will be a victory for the whole community.! 


You Can Fool All the People, ete. 


(This coluinn is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p.m., EST.) 


: HESE last five years have given us reason to ask 
whether, as a group, businessmen are always 
ideally fitted to practice the art of government. Scien- 
tists, workers, writers, journalists, skilled craftsmen, 
are for the most part quite ready to respect the 
talents of businessmen. Unfortunately, many Amer- 

ican businessmen are not 
as ready to reciprocate 
that admiration. 

A successful industrial- 
ist or financier frequently 
owes his success to the fact 
that he has concentrated 
intently on .one subject. 
That habit of specializa- 
tion often has made it im- 
possible for the business- 
man to have found either 

es time or inclination to take 
Vandercook that broad, imaginative, 
reflective, studious view of the whole pageant of hu- 
man life which is the greatest asset of a statesman. 


Not knowing too much of other men’s work, the 
businesman, in some instances, seems unable to 
appreciate those who labor in fields outside his 
own. Some of the men around Pres. Eisenhower, 
as we now know to our sorrow, have scarcely been 
able to conceal their contempt for the “long-hairs” 
who have had the nerve to ask for chunks of the 
taxpayers money to throw aloft such foolish toys 
as artificial, earthbound moons; have never got it 


As We See It: 


Cities Must Fight 


EO PERLIS, director of AFL-CIO Community 

Services Activities, has called upon municipalities 
to lead in helping reduce juvenile delinquency. Inter- 
viewed on the AFL-CIO public service program, 
As We See It, on ABC, Perlis said: 


“The city must coordinate all public and private 
agencies in any program to combat delinquency.” 
“It will take municipal leadership, bold municipal 
leadership, to give the agencies the feeling that they 
are cooperating, instead of competing, in the fight. 


“We need leadership and we need the coopera- 
tion of social agencies, religious institutions, the 
medical profession and government if we are to 
replace today’s negativism, cynicism and defeat- 
ism with a positive, moral system of values which 
our young people so sorely need.” 


Perlis made the point that the bases of responsi- 
bility for the situation rest on the home, the school 
and the church. 


“We must constantly put the emphasis on building 


inner resources, building personal moral values,” he 
said. “The home must accept the responsibilty for 


into their noggins that launching a satellite and 
launching a guided missile are almost the same 
thing. 

Whole segments of our foreign policy have been 
formed ewithout consulting anyone with special, per- 
sonal knowledge of the strange, and usually touchy, 
lands involved. Bankers have sat in judgment on 
physicists and mathematicians. Tycoons in the Ad- 
ministration’s service have called the sputniks “bau- 
bles” of no worth, presumably, because they look as 
if they’d never be really salable in a suburban super- 
market. ; 

What has been the worst result, though, of possibly 
too great a concentration in the executive branch of 
men who represent only one of the infinitely varied 
talents of the American family, has been the substi- 
tution of slogans for plain talk; the laborious stag- 
ing of ad-men’s notions, instead of simple present- 
ments of the truth. 


In the breathless post-sputnik scramble to prove 
that the Eisenhower Administration has not been 
idle, the President, for example, has shown us a 
tocket’s nosecone that returned safely to earth, as 
had been reported three months before, with the im- 
plication that we alone know the “re-entry” trick, 
something, alas, which our own experts now: assure 
us the Russians know as well. 


In an effort to advertise to all men that we can 
fly big jet planes further than can the Soviets, Gen. 
LeMay pilots a huge craft non-stop to Argentina. 
But, as things have now become, no one in Wash- 
ington feels it necessary to emphasize that the 
plane was a tanker, that it carried extra fuel instead 
of payload and that therefore LeMay’s flight prob- 
ably proved nothing. Washington may be fooling 
us. It may be doubted that we fool the Russians. 


Delinquency 


building the child’s emotional resources; the school 
must build the mental resources, and the church the 
spiritual.” 

Although these three elements must be encouraged 
to take up their responsibilties now, Perlis said, such 
results will not be immediate. He said this is also 
true of slum clearance, another essential project that 
must be promoted by cities. 

“Statistics show that most of the young people 
who are arrested and end up in the prisons and 
even the electric chair come from poor families, 
slum families, emotionally and physically disturbed 
families,” he emphasized. 

For immediate results, the cities must act, Perlis 
declared. 

“The whole community must (at ths time) substi- 
tute for the parents of the delinquents,” he continued. 
“That means a responsible city government which 
must exert leadership. A conscientious father and 
mother provide for the education, food, clothing, 


‘ medical care and moral and mental sustenance, and 


the city must make similar provisions in the care of 
those who are now juvenile delinquents.” 
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LaborFi 


hts 


Curbs 


On Medical Plans 


Cleveland—Organized medicine is impeding the health care of 


workers and their families by blocking access to medical services at 


prices they can pay. 


In seven states medical societies have renewed campaigns to de- 
prive union ‘and consumer group medical plans of the services of 


physicians. State medical societies® 


are constituent groups of the Amer- 
can Medical Association. 

The technique is pretty much the 
same everywhere, according to a 
report to the convention of the 
Association of Labor Health Ad- 
ministrators here. Local medical 
societies brand. as “unethical” phy- 
sicians who serve the members of 
such groups on anything but a “fee- 
for-service” basis. 

Attacks Scattered 


“The widely scattered attacks 
appear to be of local or state 
origin,” the report says. 

“The similarity of the attacks, 
however, and the fact that they 
are occurring at the same time in 
different states and counties indi- 
cates a deliberate attack upon labor 
for trying to bring the benefits of 
prepaid direct service group prac- 
tice medical care to their members.” 

In Pennsylvania, the state medi- 
cal society has branded “unethical” 
all physicians who work on any- 
thing other than the fee-for-service 
basis, except for a few salaried 
positions, including physicians in 
private industry but not in union 
programs. Among the results are 
these: 
In Allentown, the Ladies Gar- 

ment Workers Health Center is 
limited to diagnostic services, and 
the Lehigh County Medical So- 
ciety has prevented the Clothing 
Workers and the employers from 
establishing a health center, or 
even arranging for diagnostic and 
therapeutic medical services for 
members. 

The state society rescinded its 
agreement with the Mine Workers 
Medical Fund 10 months after it 
was signed, but two months before 
it was to go into effect. j 

In one community physicians 
serving patients—mostly miners— 
through a group are denied hospi- 
tal privileges. 

In Illinois, the state medical so- 
ciety passed a resolution similar to 
that in Pennsylvania, and warned 
physicians serving miners ‘covered 
by their union’s plan to bill the 
patients directly. The Cook County 
(Chicago) Medical Society adopted 
a resolution viewing with “disfavor” 
the participation of any physician 
in a plan which does not pay on a 
fee-for-service basis. é 


In Ohio, the ILG health center 
in Cleveland and that operated by 
the Auto Workers in Toledo are 
restricted to diagnoses. 

In West Virginia and Kentucky, 
three physicians have been barred 
from membership in a county med- 
ical society for serving UMW mem- 
bers under the health and welfare 
plan. y 

In New York, the Kings Coun- 
ty (Brooklyn) Medical Society 
was charged with restricting the 
health center of the Longshore- 
men and the New York Shipping 

Authority to diagnostic services. 

' Dr. Morris Brand, president of 
the association, medical director of 
the Sidney Hillman Health Center 
in New York and medical colum- 
nist for ‘the AFL-CIO News, told 
the delegates that time is on their 
side. 

“The medical profession is pass- 
ing through a transitional period,” 
he said, “which can only lead from 
the previous pattern of solo prac- 
tice paid for by fee-for-service to the 
new pattern of group practice where 
the public has the opportunity to 
prepay the cost of medical care. 

Cites Consumer Rights 

“It would be better for all con- 
cerned if the restrictions and re- 
straints now used by the segments 
of organized medicine were with- 
drawn. *The medical profession 
should realize that the consumer 
has a right to determine the scope 
of service and method of payment.” 

The ALHA is endorsed and 
supported by the AFL-CIC. Its 
purpose is to serve as a channel 
for the exchange of material and 
information in order to improve 
union-sponsored health programs, 
and to educate union members to 
the value of prepaid, comprehen- 
Sive group programs as contrasted 
with indemnity insurance pro- 


Other speakers at the convention 
included Walton Hamilton, Wash- 
ington, D. C., lawyer who has been 
active in legal fights against medi- 
cal society boycotts. On behalf of 
himself and Horace Hansen of St. 
Paul, his associate in the court 
battles, he charged that “reaction- 
ary medical leadership” is opposing 
group plans on an economic basis 


under the guise of medical ethics. 


Kansas City 


its radio and television stations 


a federal anti-trust action. 


Court denied a review. 
The j 


To Sever Radio-TV Ties 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City Star has agreed to sell 
of advertising and subscriptions in a consent judgment ending 


_ The Kansas City Star Co.; its president, Roy Roberts, and 
the advertising director, Emil A. Sees, were named in the judg- 
ment filed in District Court here. 
without admitting any wrongdoing. 

The government had filed both civil and criminal actions 
against the company, charging an attempt to monopolize the 
dissemination of news and advertising in metropolitan Kansas 
City. The civil case, out of which the consent judgment grew, 
was never brought to trial. The company and Sees were con- 
victed of criminal monopoly charges in 1955 and the Supreme 


requires the company to sell Radio Station 


Star Agrees 


and ease requirements on sales 


All agreed to the terms 


FARM WORKERS, sharecroppers and the low-income farmer are 


“the forgotten men” of America, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. A. Philip 
Randolph tells the national conference on migratory labor and low- 
income farmers in New York. Seated are the Rev. Eugene Carson 
Blake, president of the National Council of Churches (left) and 
Chairman Frank P. Graham of the National Sharecroppers Fund, 


which sponsored the conference. 


Pennsylvania Launches 


Migrant Aid Program 
Harrisburg, Pa.—In an unprecedented action, Gov. George M. 


Leader’s interdepartmental committee on migrant labor has voted 
to urge Pennsylvania’s Legislature to establish minimum standards 


Schoemann 
Vows to Fight 
Bid-Shopping 


Chicago—Members of the Re- 
frigeration and Air Conditioning 
Contractors Association have been 
told by Pres. Peter T. Schoemann 
of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 
that the union will work with mem- 


bers of the industry to see that the 
Federal Construction Contract Pro- 
cedures Bill now before the Senate 
“never becomes law.” 


Addressing the contractors’ group 
at its 12th annual convention here, 
Schoemann called the bill “a men- 
ace to the plumbing and pipe fitting 
industry.” 

He said that the measure, 
which has passed the House and 
is now pending before the Senate, 
started out to be a bill against 
bid-shopping, “but somehow it 
got all changed around last Jan- 
vary.” The bill would promote 
the single contract system of con- 
struction by the federal govern- 
ment and favor the general con- 
tractor in preference to separate 
contracting for all mechanical 
specialty work, Schoemann 
charged. 


insertions. 


WDAF and TV station WDAF-TV to persons having no in- 
terest in the company and who have been approved by the 
Federal Communications Commission. The three defendants 
also agreed not to acquire any interest in any commercial radio 
or TV station in the area except with court approval. 

The Star agreed to end its practice of refusing to sell adver- 
tising except in combination for morning, evening and Sunday 
additions. However, discounts may be granted on multiple 


sie Geen Tt 2 bash, tno. Unies Sn Sptyint they are 
ven options—morning Sunda editions evening 
and Sunday, or all three, the Justice Dept. said. 


Terming the measure a “perma- 
nent legislative guarantee of bid- 
shopping,” Schoemann attacked the 
provision restricting contracts for 
mechanical specialty work, includ- 
ing heating, piping, plumbing, re- 
frigeration and air conditioning, to 
work on buildings and only “to 


| point outside the building line.” 


“This little clause in the bill is 
loaded with nitro-glycerine for 
all of us sitting here today,” he 


@for all migrant workers in this 


state “similar to those now in force 
for similar Puerto Rican and Mexi- 
can workers.” 

Ever since the enactment of the 
Mexican Contract Labor Law dur- 
ing World War II, organized labor 
has sought to persuade Congress 
of the injustice of denying to U.S. 
citizen farm workers at least those 
rights which the law requires em- 
ployers go grant foreign migrants. 

In 1954, Congress turned down 
an amendment sponsored by or- 
ganized labor which would have 
introduced this requirement into 
the Mexican program, and no state 
commission has pervViously sup- 
ported labor’s viewpoint. 

Pennsylvania Sec. of Labor and 
Industry William L. Batt, Jr. said 
that adoption of such standards 
“would put us 20 years ahead.” 


‘He pointed out that laws to pro- 


tect U.S. citizen farm workers are 
now for the most part non-exist- 
ent, except for requirements with 
respect to housing and health. 

Contracts covering migrant work- 
ers from within the continental 
United States, most of whom come 
to Pennsylvania from the South, 
are made with individual crew 
leaders, with whom the individual 
workers deal generally without 
legal protections. 


Fulton Lewis Seeks 
‘Brave Advertisers’ 


Fulton Lewis, Jr., the anti- 
union radio commentator, has 
been using his Mutual Broad- 
casting System program to 
drum up sponsors, 

On a recent broadcast he 
asked his audience to dig up 
some “brave advertisers” to 
lend their names to his pro- 
gram in areas where he is 


fabor Asks | 
Blue Cross 
Hike Delay 

New York—Spokesmen for or- 


ganized labor have told the New 
York State Dept. of Insurance that 


the 40 percent rate increase sought. 


by the Blue Cross Pfan here is “ex- 
orbitant” and should be deferred. 
Lane Kirkland, assistant director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security, who appeared on behalf 
of the New York State Federation 
of Labor and the Industrial Union 
Council, urged that no rate increase 
of any kind,.be approved until after 
a “searching inquiry” ef the health 
insurance plan’s administrative and 
financing policies. 
Grossly Excessive 


Terming the rate hike “grossly 


excessive,” Kirkland warned that 
an increase of this amount ‘may 
force many groups to withdraw 
from Blue Cross.” 
“Action on the increase can be 
deferred without hurting the 
’ plan,” he said. “We do not be- 
lieve that a rate increase should 


be approved without a thorough — 


exploration of certain important 
issues and questiens that cannot 
be answered by a simple ‘look at 
the books,’ or at a single hearing, 
but which have a fundamental 
bearing upon the future of Blue 
Cross.” 


He asked the department to in- 
vestigate, among other issues, five 
specific points: 


1—The policies governing the ac- | 
cumulation of reserves, which he , 


described as “grossly excessive and 
unjustified,” both in terms of the 
risk involved and the practice of 
other Blue Cross plans. 

2—The. method by which the 
rate of payments to member hos- 
pitals is determined. He charged 
that the present formula is “geared 
to an index which has no direct re- 


lationship to actual hospital costs.” _ 


Rating System Conflicts 
3—The adequacy of the benefit 
structure and its effects upon the 
economical use of hospital facilities. 
4—The equity of the rate struc- 
ture in relation to the basic com- 
munity service principle. ‘The ex- 
perience - rating system now fol- 
lowed by Blue Cross conflicts with 
the objective of spreading the risks 
and costs of hospital care over the 
entire community,” he pointed out. 
5—The unrepreséntative charac- 
ter of the board of trustees. _ 
Jerome Pollack of the Auto 
Workers hit at the plan as “much 
more concerned with promoting 
the financial security of the hos- 
pitals than with serving the con- 
suming public.” ; 


Biemiller Sees 
Political Unity 
For Europe 


The American delegation to the 
Geneva conference on the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
came away with the feeling that the 
European Coal & Steel Community 
may be the beginning of. European 
political unity, according to AFL- 
CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie- 
miller. 

Biemiller recently returned from 
the conference, where he was one 
of three non-governmental advisors 
to th U.S. delegation headed by 
Thomas Mann, assistant secretary 
of state for economic affairs. 

- Biemiller paid high tribute to the 
U.S. delegates for the way they pro- 
tected U.S. interests during the dis- 
cussions and exercised persuasion 
on some other nations, such as the 
British Commonwealth and Latin 
American countries, which are fear- 
ful of trade dislocations. It is of 
great importance, he stressed, that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act be renewed by Congress before 
it expires June 30, 1958. 
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iConscience Will Win: 


[Better Civil Rights | 


Laws Aim 


i The American conscience eventually will win the battle 
Hor civil rights, Charles S. Zimmerman, chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Civil Rights Committee, told 400 delegates to the Third Labor Con- 


ference on Civil Rights here. 


_ The Jewish Labor Committee of Chicago sponsored the confer-, 


/ 
Doherty Backs 
Betancourt — 
3 oe 
As Anti-Red 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. William C. 
Doherty has written Sen. Olin D. 
Johnston (D-S. C.) disputing the 
charge, made in a report issued by 
the Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee, that Dr. Romulo Bet- 
ancourt is “the communistic leader 
of all Latin America.” 
Betancourt, Doherty wrote, “has 
proven himself to be a strong ad- 
vocate of democratic trade union- 
ism dating back to 1946. He is 


also a firm believer in collaboration 
with the United States.” 


Inserted in Record 

The charge against Betancourt, 
leader of the Venezuelan Demo- 
cratic Action Party, was made by 
Johnston in a report which also 
has been criticized in the daily 
press On grounds that it mistakenly 
called Costa Rica “the known hot- 
bed and headquarters of commu- 
nistic activities in Latin America” 
| while praising the Dominican Re- 
public as “the rock of stability in 
the turbulent Caribbean.” 

Declaring that‘he knew Johns- 
ton’s “great innate desire for justice 
and fair play,” Doherty, who is 
president of the Letter Carriers and 
a member of the AFL-CIO Inter- 
American Affairs subcommittee, 
submitted a statement for insertion 
in the committee’s record of its 
investigation of “Communist prob- 
lems in Latin America.” 

U.S. labor’s first’ contacts with 
Betancourt were established when 
he was provisional president of 
Venezuela in 1946, Doherty said. 


Fought Communists 

“Through the influence that he 
exercised over the leading Vene- 
zuelan trade unionists,” Doherty 
continued, “the Confederation of 
Labor of Venezuela broke away 
from the comniufist-controlled 
Confederation of Latin American 
Workers (CTAL) and joined with 
the AFL and other labor groups in 
the Western Hemisphere in found-- 
ing the Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Labor. 

“Later, the Venezuelan trade 
union movement, again with the 
support of Dr. Romulo Betancourt, 
became affiliated with the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and its American branch, 
ORIT. These organizations are in 
the vanguard of the struggle against 
communist infiltration in the labor 
movement. Both are supported by 


Fence. 
William A. Lee, president of the 
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Do. 


of Labor 


It was addressed also by 


Chicago Federation of Labor; 
David Feller, AFL-CIO associate 
counsel, and others. 


Meany Pledges Fight 
George Meany, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent, sent a message pledging that 
organized labor will fight for better 
civil rights legislation. In another 
message, Sen: Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill) urged that Pres. Eisenhower 
use White House prestige to break 
down discriminatory quotas in col- 
leges, universities and technical 
schools. 

“Labor, it seems to me, has a 
. primary responsibility in the field 
of civil rights,” Meany told the 
delegates. “Essentially a labor 
union is a brotherhood of work- 
ers. In a brotherhood there can 
and must be no artificial barriers 
of race, creed or color.” 

Zimmerman said the movement 
for civil rights has been gaining 
momentum ever since the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decisions on integra- 
tion. 

“The American conscience was 
always on our side, though all too 
often silent,” he said. “But now 
circumstances are greatly changed, 
and for the better. 

“Little Rock and Clinton catch 
the headlines, but integration has 
proceeded quietly and calmly in 
hundreds of southern school dis- 
tricts. Today the civil rights move- 
ment batters against the very strong- 
holds of discrimination and segrega- 
tion in our country.” 


Rights Not Restricted 
Civil rights is not a problem re- 
stricted to the South, or to the 
United States, he emphasized. 

“There are demagogues every- 
where. Bigotry, the persecution 
of minorities — these afflictions 
beset other nations as well as our 
own, and, in some instances, in 
far more virulent form. 

While organized labor is trying 
to combat racism in the South, 
employers are doing their utmost 
to stir it up as a means of fighting 
unionism, Zimmerman charged. 

“Every effort is being made in 
the South to set white worker 
against Negro worker, so that both 
may be kept unorganized and at 
the mercy of employers,” he said. 
“No doubt, the same employers can 
be found among the most fervent 
supporters of ‘right-to-work’ laws.” 

The conference delegates unani- 
mously voted approval of a state- 
ment of principles, previously en- 
dorsed by the Chicago Federation 
of Labor and Cook County ClO 
Council, supporting equality of op- 
portunity and equality under the 
law, regardless of religion, color or 


the AFL-CIO.” 


when they work for a firm where 


High Court Backs Negroes 
In Job Discrimination Suit 


The Supreme Court has unanimously upheld the power of federal 
courts to protect Negro workers from discrimination by a union 


ethnic origin. 


an exclusive bargaining agent has 


been designated under the Railway 
Labor Act. 


“This court has emphatically and 
repeatedly ruled that an exclusive 
| bargaining agent under the Railway 
Labor Act is obligated to represent 
all employes in the bargaining unit 
fairly and without discrimination 
because of race and has held that 
the courts have power to protect 
employes against such invidious dis- 


crimination,” the opinion, written 
by Justice Hugo L. Black, declared. 


The ruling overturned a decision 
by Judge T. M. Kennerly in the 
district court at Houston, Tex., who 
had refused to hear the suit against 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
its Local 28 and certain officers of 
both on the ground that under the 
act the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board had exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the controversy. 

As a result of the high court’s de- 
cision, the district court now must 


IT WAS A BIG THRILL for Argentine tabor le 


Oe 


Page Eleven 


aders visiting the United States when AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany entertained them at a luncheon in a private dining room at the United Nations, where 
he is serving as a U.S. delegate to the General Assembly. Shown at the table are (left to right) Pres. 
Jacob S. Potofsky of the Clothing Workers; Julio Cesar Carasales, of the Arg 


entine embassy in 


Washington; Sec. Gen. Francisco Perez Leiros of the Buenos Aires Union of Municipal-Workers; 
Meany; Constantino Ramos, Argentine delegate to the UN, and Pres. Joseph N. Curran of the Marie 
time Union. The Argentines earlier had visited AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington. 


tion in the nation’s job market. 


Mitchell, Potofsky Stress Need 


To End Discrimination in Jobs 
New York—Government and labor officials have renewed their determination to fight discrimina- 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell and Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky of the Clothing Workers hailed past prog- 


continuing efforts to remove bias in 
hiring and promotion. The two 
men were presented citations for 
their work in the anti-discrimina- 
tion field by the National Urban 
League, at a nationally celebrated 
“Equal Opportunity Day Dinner” 
here. 

The dinner meeting was chaired 
by Nelson Rockefeller. It heard 
also from Lester Granger of the 
League and AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 

: Hits Citizens Councils 

Meany underscored, the AFL- 
CIO’s determination to stand by its 
non-discrimination principles 
which, he said, are “tied up with 
the founding principles of our na- 
tion.” 

“We will live up to their stand- 
ards,” Meany said, and “if our 
progress is slowed down because-we 
adhere to these principles, we will 
regard it as a badge of honor.” 

Meany noted that the “same 
people who are trying to foist 
anti- labor legislation and who 
use force and violence against la- 
bor, are now to be found in the 
White Citizens Councils taking 
up the cudgels” against minority 
rights. Wei 

Major Breakthrough 

Potofsky, noting the challenge of 
the Russian sputnik to the free 
world, said that America “cannot 
afford the luxury of prejudices. ... 
There isn’t too much time left” but, 
he , insisted, we would “miss the 
point” of the lesson to be learned 
from Russian developments if we 
limit our defense solely to “a brute 
struggle for survival. We must also 
rebuild the weapons of the spirit.” 


San Antonio Labor 
Bodies Combined 


San Antonio, Tex.—Former AFL 
and CIO central bodies here have 
merged into the San Antonio AFL- 
CIO Council, making the third 
large city area to complete merger. 

Only two areas where central 
bodies of both old organizations 
were in existence prior to national 
merger still remain unmerged. Ne- 
gotiations are under way in both 
Houston and the Sabine area (Beau- 
mont, Port Arthur and Jefferson 


completed. ; 
AFL-CIO Reg. 17 Dir. Lester 
Graham said charters have been 
issued or ordered for 25 AFL-CIO 
central bodies in the state. In addi- 
tion, re-chartering is in process for 
Galveston, Longview and Tyler, 
the only three areas outside Hous- 
ton and Sabine where the job has 


try the case on its merits. 


not been completed. 


ress, but underscored the need for? 


County) but merger has not been}. 


The Clothing Union president 
said that we cannot depend “only” 
on legislation to bring gains in ra- 
cial relations, for “economic con- 
ditions can be even more important. 

“... As the standard of living of 
our backward areas begins to rise, 
we will find that it will bring with 
it better schools, better housing, 
more job opportunities and less dis- 


crimination.” 


Mitchell told the dinner audience 
that America should be heartened 
by a story far more significant than 


the Little Rock incident. He con. 
tinued: 
“The story is this: in the last 
15 years, American citizens of 
Negro birth have advanced fur- 
ther, in terms of employment, 
education, political participation 
and economic well-being, than in 
all the years since the Recon- 
struction Era.” 

Those achievements, he said, 
constitute a “major breakthrough” 
and provide a “firm foundation” - 
for future progress. 


Order Now! 


*BUNDLE ORDERS 


Over 1,000 copies 


Convention Issues 
AFL-CIO NEWS 


The AFL-CIO 1957 Convention will be one of the big 
news stories of the year. To get the news—accurate, in- 
formative, authoritative—you will want both of these im- 
portant issues of the AFL-CIO NEWS. 


The pre-convention issue (Dec. 7) will cover department 
conventions, preliminary meetings and the Executive 
Council report. The convention issue (Dec. 14) will give 
full convention coverage and will go to press immediately 
after the close of our second constitutional convention. 


SPECIAL*RATES 


Up to 1,000 copies. ....3c a copy, 
Over 1,000 copies.... 


*INDIVIDUALLY MAILED COPIES 
Up to 1,000 copies... . 


(Orders for individually-mailed copies can be accepted only 
if ing strips no wider than 2% inches are supplied. If 
both issues—two mailing strips.) 


*All Orders Must Be Accompanied by Check or Money Order 
Just Clip and Mail This Coupon 


for each issue 


.2¢ a copy, for each issue 


for each issue - 
for each issue 


.5¢ a copy, 
4c a copy, 


AFL-CIO NEWS 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
*Please ship us... 
| (Both... .) 
*Please mail. 


...-copies in bundles. (Dec. 7....) (Dec. 14....) 


+++... individual copies, for which (.... enclose) 
(....will send) mailing strips. (Dec. 7....) (Dec. 14....) (Both. ...) 


*Enclosed is check or money order in the amount of $..........to 
cover this purchase, at the rates listed above. 
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‘Corrective’ Labor Laws — 
Proposed by McClellan, Ives 


The ranking Democratic and Republican members of the McClellan committee have outlined, in 
parallel proposals, fields in which they think Congress should enact laws to meet “abuses” revealed in 
hearings. Chairman John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) listed three new areas in which Congress should be 


called upon for legislation. 

“Some laws” will be necessary 
to meet “problems,” he said, be- 
cause “organized labor couldn’t 
possibly have cleaned its own housé” 
without disclosure of facts by an 
investigating committee. It’s going 
to take some laws as well as the 
effort of unions to eliminate 
abuses,” hie added. 

Collusion Laws Hinted 

' At the top of his list he placed 
a proposal to check organizational 
picketing when such picketing is 
intended to “compel management 
to make a contract whether the 
employes want a union or not.” 


Bakers Group 
Fights to Stay 
In AFL-CIO 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Practices Committee (including 
Cross) would be ineligible to seek 
office. Failure to comply, the coun- 
cil warned, would mean suspen- 
sion. 

The bakers’ board met on the 

eve of the deadline and by a 12 
to 4 vote, with Cross abstaining, 
refused to reinstate Sims. 
’ The same vote tally adopted a 
statement which empowered 
Cross to call a special convention 
within 90 days if possible but in 
any case not later than next June 
at which officers would stand for 
election. 

Cross made it clear, however, 
that he would be a candidate for 
the presidency. “I’m eligible and 
df.P’'m nominated Pll run. And 
I expect to be nominated,” he 
told a press conference. 


The special convention, he indi- 
cated, would be held regardless of 
the union’s fate at the AFL-CIO 
convention when the matter of ex- 
pulsion will be considered. 

He denied there was anything 
ambiguous in the resolution adopt- 
ed by the board on motion of Vice 
Pres. Robert Hart of Belmont, 
Mass. “I hope they (the AFL- 
CIO) accept this as compliance,” he 
added. 

Cross said a committee from his 
union had been named to discuss 
the policy statement adopted with 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council on 
Dec. 4 in Atlantic City. “If Meany 
wants it, we will even add a mem- 
ber of the dissident group (the in- 
tegrity committee) to the commit- 
tee,” Cross said. 

Informed the next day of the 
union’s suspension, Cross held an- 
other press conference at which he 
said the action “hardly came as a 
surprise.” AFL - CIO Sec. - Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler, he charged, 
“unlawfully refused” to issue the 
Bakery Workers credentials to the 
AFL-CIO convention. Cross said 
his was- the only union in good 
standing whose credentials were 
held up. 

Schnitzler denied this, pointing 
out that the credentials of the Al- 
lied Industrial Workers were de- 
layed until their probation was re- 
moved, those of the Teamsters and 
Laundry Workers were held be- 
cause they are under suspension, 
those of the Distillery Workers are 
held pending their special conven- 
tion and those of the United Textile 
Workers will be held until a moni- 
tor reports on their clean-up prog- 
ress. 

Sec. - Treas. James B. Carey of 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. notified Cross that the sus- 
pension of the Bakery Workers 
from that department was automa- 
tic in view of its suspension by the 


Without spelling out enforcement 
details, he also listed as desirable, 
legislation “to re-establish and com- 
pel the democratic processes in 
union organizations” and to meet 
the problem of “labor-management 
collusion” to the detriment of rank- 
and-file workers. 

McClellan also suggested legis- 
lation, previously endorsed by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council, to 
protect funds in union treasuries 
and in employe welfare and pen- 
sion plans. Bills to safeguard the 
workers’ right in welfare plans 
were blocked in the last session 
of Congress when they were vio- 
lently opposed by businessmen’s 
organizations. 

Vice Chairman Irving M. Ives (R- 
N. Y.), senior GOP member & the 


Selection of Hoffa 
Jury Begins Nov. 22 


New York—Selection of a 
jury to try Teamsters Pres.- 
elect James R. Hoffa on 
charges of illegal wiretapping 
was scheduled to begin Nov. 
22 in federal court here. 


U.S. Judge Frederick Van 
Pelt Bryan overruled counsel 
for Hoffa, Sol Gelb, who 
sought a postponement until 
the middle of December. The 
effect of his decision was also 
to compel the government to 
try the wiretapping case at 
once instead of delaying it 
until after Hoffa had been 
tried on a separate indictment 
accusing him of perjury. 

The prosecution’s evidence 
in the perjury case, U.S, At- 
torney Paul W. Williams said, 
would include recordings of 
tapped telephone conversa- 
tions legally obtained under | 
court order by officials of 
New York State. The U.S. 
Supreme Court is now con- 
sidering whether such record- | 
ings can be used in federal 
court. 

In the District of Colum- 
bia Judge F. Dickenson Letts 
postponed until Dec. 2 trial 
of the injunction proceeding 
in which New York “rank- 
and-file’ members of the 
Teamsters are seeking to have 
Hoffa’s election as president 
of the union declared illegal. 


what. he called “constructive and 
reasonable” legislation that he 
hoped “all interested: parties” would 
consider as a “corrective not puni- 
tive” program, _ 

These included protection of em- 
ploye welfare funds and a bill to 
eliminate an existing “no-man’s 
land” in which, under existing 
NLRB interpretations of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, workers in many fields 
have no protection of their rights 
either from the NLRB or from 
comparable state labor relations 
agencies. 


Ives Proposals 

Ives suggested in addition, four 

new proposals for amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act. These are: 


@ An amendment to promote 
“democracy” in unions by re- 
quiring a secret-ballot vote for 
election of officers and “any 
other matter” required to be de- 
termined by a decision of “all 
or part” of the membership. 


Violation: of the requirement 
would be added to the existing 
T-H catalog of unfair labor prac- 
tices by unions. Charges of 
violations could be brought only 
by employes represented by a 

e A provision authorizing the 
Labor Dept. to publish union 
treasury reports and to punish 
union failure to file reports or 
to file falsely. Penalties for vio- 
lation would include a maximum 
$50,000 fine for the union, a 

$5,000 fine and five years ‘in 
prison for an individual reopen 
_ sible officer. . . 

@ An amendment inlcings it 
an unfair labor practice for a 
union to picket a business when 
a representation petition by 
another union or the employer 
is pending before the NLRB or 
within one year after the picket- 
ing union has lost an NLRB elec- 
tion involving the business. 


' @ An amendment making it 
a felony—not a misdemeanor as 
now—for an employer to pay 
money or “any other thing of 
value” to an employe to discour- 
age union self-organization, and 
to add management “agents” to 
the list subject to the law. The 
penalty would be five years or a 


~— 


Jewelry Union Warned 
To Set House in Order 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The IJWU, Meany continued, 
had been cited in 53 complaints by 
the committee. Most complaints 
were directed at Locals 122 and 
222, but others named Locals 124, 
422, 50, 225, 7 and 8. 

These were among the charges 
made against the international and 
its locals by Meany: 

@ Failed to keep promises 
made to Moats and the com- 
mittee to end abuses against 
workers at Emenee Industries, 
Flushing, by Local 222 after a 
series of meetings in August. 

@ Permitted existence of an 
“industrial workers joint welfare 
fund” by agreement of Locals 8 
and 122 which violates the ethi- 
cal practices code. 

@ Flagrant violations of the 
IJWU constitution and bylaws by 
a number of affiliated New York 
locals. 

® Manipulations and re-loca- 
tions of local. union — charters 
issued by the ISWU to individuals 


$5,000 fine. 


than the IJWU’s jurisdiction. 

@ Failure to hold regular mem- 
bership meetings in some locals, 
questionable election procedures, 
rarely presenting contracts for 
ratification, absence of financial 
reports, full-time officers only on 
executive boards, exorbitant offi- 
cer’s salaries, discharge of work- 
ers who present grievances. 

Meany recalled that Al Nash, 
formerly of the Auto Workers, re- 
signed after three weeks as admin- 
istrator of Local 122, stating pub- 
licly “that it was futile to attempt 
to rehabilitate the pra o of 
the local. 

“All of the material in my pos- 
session,” Meany told the IJWU 
Officers, “leads me to believe that 
the Code of Ethics of the AFL- 
CIO has been, and is being, vio- 
lated by your international union 
and its locals. 

“The local committee has indi- 
cated to me that you and your offi- 
cers have consistently failed to 
make any real effort to eradicate 


Senate committee, made public || 


A RACKET in New York’s $50 
involved these two figures. 


before the McClellan special Sen-' 
ate committee. 
The hearings ended with Com- 
mittee Chief Counsel Robert F. 
Kennedy expressing interest in the 
disruption, by New York state po- 
lice, of an underworld mobsters’ 
“convention” at the tiny upstate 
community of Apalachin. 
Hoodlums Scatter 


Some 60 hoodlums from many 


described by state and city New 
York police as probably connected 


Anastasia, reputed “executioner” 
for the one-time Brooklyn mob 


called Murder, Inc. 


Anastasia’s name tied directl 
into the gangland grasp over the 
garbage-disposal business. The 
murdered mobster, who died from 
gunshots in a barber-shop chair 
in an expensive New York hotel, 
was reputed “godfather” of Vin- 
ent J. (Jimmy) Squillante, charged 
with running the trash racket in 
Greater New York and its sub- 
urban areas. 

Squillante, a dapper and short- 
statured witness, invoked the Fifth 
Amendment in refusing to answer 
any questions about the nature of 
his business and the ways in which 
he allegedly milked both his asso- 
ciates and his victims for his per- 
sonal profit. 

Accused of being a kingpin in 
the narcotics business, Squillante 
declined to say whether he set up 
various “associations” of cart- 
men—operators who owned 
trucks and hauled trash under 
contract—to hold down competi- 
tion and jack up rates when 
rivals were driven out of busi- 
ness. 

Squillante’s Fifth Amendment 
plea was repeated, with rare ex- 
ceptions, by spokesmen for the 
cartmen’s “associations.” 

James Rosetti, president ‘of the 
kingpin Greater New York Cart- 
men’s _Association, invokéd the 
Fifth in declining to state his busi- 
ness or tell anything about his 
relations with Squillante. 

He also used the Fifth in re- 
fusing to say whether he handled 
some 18 telephone calls from 
gangster Anastasia’s home to the 
association’s headquarters or 
whether he hired, as “education 
director,” Anastasia’s intimate 
friend and “watchdog,” C. Don 
Modica, a curious philosopher 
and self-proclaimed “spiritual 
adviser” of the mobsters whose 
background includes university 
degrees and teaching. 


and eliminate these practices.” 


Representatives of Teamsters Lo- 


Vincente }. (Jimmy) Squillante (left), 
associate of mobsters and alleged narcotics-ring operator, invoked 
the Fifth Amendment in refusing to answer McClellan committes 
questions. Bernard. Adelstein, business agent of Teamsters Local 
813, denied that he tolerated substandard contracts for favored 
operators, denied “threats” to the late John Acropolis, president of 
Local 456, three weeks before Acropolis was shot dead in his home, 


Underworld Leaders 
Mum on Trash Racket 


By Willard Shelton 


A gawdy tale of gangster domination of the $50 million New 
York garbage-and-trash removal business brought a parade of un- 
derworld figures and alleged Teamsters Local 813 collaborators 


million garbage-disposal ‘business 


Teal 813 changed the pattern by 


secretary, did not deny that he 


‘|ness to General Sanitation Co., 


States scattered from a meeting 


with the recent murder of Albert. 


tending to deny any misuse of 
their union for a personally profit- 
able relationship with Squillante. 


Thomas F. Nolan, recording: 


worked with Nunzio Squillante, 
Vincente’s brother, to swing busi- 


hamed as the association “whip” 
company, but insisted that General, 
Sanitation was a union-shop opera- 
tion. He could not explain why 


L ARY ‘OF PUELIC 
AFFAIRS 

UNTVERSITY OF WYCH] 

LARAMIE Wyo 


union-dues payments for the com- 
pany’s* employes did not show on 
the books of the union. 


Adelstein ‘Boss’ . 

Local Pres. Carmine Villano,. 
stating that he had nothing to do 
with any alleged “protection” 
rackets for businessmen in return 
for “labor peace,” denied that his 
voice was heard on a tape-record- 
ed wiretapped telephone conversa- 
tion in which a company spokes- 
man called “Carmine” .at union 
headquarters and demanded “pro- 
tection.” 

Villano said his salary was $195 
a week plus expenses, but said he 
was not “boss” of the union. The 
“boss,” he said, was Bernard Adel- 
stein, business agent. 


Adelstein began his testimony 
with an indignant suggestion 
that the committee was trying to _ 
destroy his reputation. As the 
committee played recordings of 

_ telephone conversations in which 
he figured, he grinned and in- 
sisted he would “correct” sub- 

- standard wages at one gangster- 
controlled company where a tape 
indicated he had interfered to 
get the union to “lay off.” 


He flatly denied any threats to 
the late John Acropolis, presideht 


of Teamsters Local 456, who was 


murdered in his home in 1952 
after fighting an “invasion” of 
Westchester County garbage-dis- 
posal business, 
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